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This is the box which 
you saw on the pier 
at Atlantic City @ 









Hyatt Roller Bearings 
For Railroad Cars 


N railroad service these durable, eco- 

- nomical and dependable bearings 

carry standard rated loads within stand- 
ard truck dimensions. 





Our engineers are prepared to work 
with you in studying the application 
of Hyatt bearings to your rolling stock, 
without obligation. 
















HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The five-span concrete arch viaduct which serves as the 
crossing of the Great Miami river on the relocation of the 
Big Four through Sidney, Ohio, de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, is not 
an unusual structure. In fact, it is 
dwarfed by comparison with a monu- 
mental bridge like the Tunkhannock 
viaduct on the Lackawanna. Nevertheless, it comprises a 
type of construction which railroads have not often embodied 
in their improvement projects, even where the foundation 
requirements were fulfilled most favorably. Since it is not 
to be presumed that such structures of this type as have been 
built would have been authorized unless comparative esti- 
mates had clearly demonstrated their economy in terms of 
the annual cost to perpetuate, there is naturally some con- 
jecture as to why it has been possible to do this only in 
isolated cases. There have been some cases, without doubt, 
where resort has been had to steel construction in spite of 
estimates favorable to concrete because of a reluctance to 
burden an impoverished property with any greater invest- 
ment than that required for the structure of lowest first cost. 
But such cases do not explain the paucity of concrete arch 
viaducts in railway construction. It is to be accounted for 
primarily by the extreme difficulty of constructing long span 
arches where they replace an existing wooden or steel viaduct 
under traffic. However, this same consideration tends to 
favor its adoption on new line construction as in the case at 
Sidney. The absence of an existing bridge or any traffic 
movement to interfere with the work not only makes the con- 
struction of a concrete arch bridge feasible in many cases, 
but with this knowledge is the realization that the advantages 
inherent in that type of bridge are to be had only if it is 
built at once since the adoption of another type of bridge 
virtually precludes any subsequent consideration of the con- 
crete bridge in connection with a renewal project. 


Large Concrete 
Bridges in 
Railway Projects 


“Dorothy Perkins roses do not grow at random; and those 
which grow so luxuriantly along the line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford in southwest- 


Nature, Beauty have been 


ern Connecticut must 
and planned by someone who foresaw that 
Advertising many weary travelers would be pass- 


ing that way and would find real divi- 
dends of life in drinking in the beauty of this queen of 
flowers.” A letter from an appreciative passenger concern- 
ing these flowers appears on a following page. It comes to 
hand just as we are reading the foregoing quoted sentence in 

letter from another passenger, which is published in the 
Springfield Republican. Our correspondent’s letter seems 
to suggest that the expenditure of money for flowers may be 
mewhat questionable where a railroad has difficulty in mak- 
g its revenues match its needs; and the fact is also noted 
at passengers, like other human beings, are likely to accept 
costly favor while at the same time they will call for 
eductions in prices. As to these questions of economics, 


thics and sociology, we will not at this time venture an 
pinion; the reader doubtless has well-defined opinions 
lready; but we will suggest that very good things are done 
Per- 


sometimes by railroad directors with their eyes shut. 
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haps that was the case on the New Haven. It was back in 
1909 that they appropriated $5,000 to start the roses, at 
Mount Vernon and east of there. Charles S. Mellen was then 
president. A New Englander who compliments Mr. Mellen 
surely must be sincere. A general manager of whom we 
once inquired the cost of extending the block system on 
certain of his thin lines replied that he did not know; “if 
we had counted the cost probably we should not have made 
the extension.”” Blindness is sometimes justified. C. D. 
Perkins, division engineer, was accorded much of the credit 
for the roses, if memory serves us. As to cost, the sum of 
$5,000, spread over 15 years and along 20 to 50 miles of road 
adds but a small fraction of one per cent to the cost of 
maintenance of roadway. (Roses were planted at many 
points east of Stamford.) And as has been suggested, the 
roadway department may rightfully charge most of the ex- 
pense to the advertising department. 


One of the important operations at engine terminals is the 
washing, or cleaning, of the locomotives, made necessary for 
the sake of appearances and to facili- 


Locomotive tate the inspection and repair of mov- 
Washing ing parts. Whatever the method of 
Sheds cleaning employed, difficulty is at once 


encountered in northern parts of the 
country with the advent of winter weather. Locomotives 
come to the terminal covered with snow and ice and when 
steam is used in the cleaning operation additional ice forms. 
Locomotives must then be taken into the house and thawed 
out before the inspectors can locate defects or the enginehouse 
men make necessary repairs. To prevent this delay as well 
as to provide better working conditions for the engine- 
washing crew a few of the northern roads have constructed 
light and relatively inexpensive washing sheds or houses, 
equipped with steam heat and locomotive washing facilities, 
and located at some point on the incoming tracks, usually 
between the ash pit and the enginehouse. During the sum- 
mer, the end doors are kept open and the washing shed 
merely serves as a protection against rain, but with the 
arrival of severe winter weather the doors are closed and 
the temperature inside the shed raised to such a point that 
ice will melt rapidly under the washing operation, enabling 
locomotives to be cleaned quickly and made ready for inspec- 
tion and repair. In the construction of locomotive washing 
sheds one of the features sometimes overlooked is the pro- 
vision of an adequate drainage system so that water and 
oil from the locomotives can flow unobstructed to the sewer, 
leaving the floor of the shed as dry and clean as possible. 
During summer operation of one of these washing sheds, 
locomotives were observed to go through the shed at ten and 
fifteen minute intervals and when asked if this was a suffi- 
cient length of time for thorough washing, the enginehouse 
foreman said, ‘Not when locomotives are very dirty, but 
we never let ours get in that condition.” By giving locomo- 
tives a little attention each time they come to the engine- 
house they can be kept clean at less cost and no doubt with 
less total delay to power than when cleaning is done spas- 
modically. There are relatively few locomotive washing sheds 
on American railroads at the present time but if the results 
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accomplished with those already in operation are any 
criterion the more general consideration of this type of 
enginehouse facility is justified. Now is the time to prepare 
for next winter. 


La Follette, the Labor 
Leaders and the Farmers 


7 NOMINATION and candidacy of Senator LaFollette 
for president are intended mainly to promote govern- 
ment ownership of railways. The more the proceedings of 
the “progressive conference” at Cleveland are studied, the 
plainer this becomes. 

The Railway Age referred last week to the dominant part 
taken in the gathering that nominated Mr. LaFollette by 
officers of the railway labor unions. We find, however, that 
we did not make the record complete. When blind Isaac 
suspected he was being imposed upon he remarked: “The 
voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
In the “progressive’’ movement the voice is LaFollette’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of railway labor leaders. 

Let us give a more nearly complete record of the participa- 
tion of the railway labor leaders in this conference. The 
first man who offered a motion that LaFollette be nominated 
was Harry E. Wills, Assistant Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and for many years legis- 
lative representative of this organization in Washington. 
But he spoke out of turn, his enthusiasm carrying him away. 
The man to whom was assigned and who performed the duty 
of formally presenting the name of Mr. LaFollette to the 
conference was E. J. Manion, President of the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, chairman of the Organization and 
Campaign Committee. We overlooked Mr. Manion in the 
record we gave last week. The following seems to be a com- 
plete list of the important chairmanships in the conference 
that were held by prominent offieers of railway labor unions: 

Temporary and permanent chairman of the convention, 
William H. Johnston, President of the International 
Machinists’ Union. 

Chairman Organization and Campaign Committee, E. J. 
Manion, President of the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

Chairman Committee on Rules, T. C. Cashen, President 
United Switchmen of America. 

Chairman Committee on Finance, H. P. Daugherty, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

Chairman Committee on Resolutions, D. R. Richberg, gen- 
eral counsel of the railroad labor organizations. 

There were not enough committee chairmanships for every 
railway labor leader to have one, but they appear to have 
taken about all there were. “Labor” is the officials weekly 
organ of the railway labor leaders. We quote from “Labor”’ 
as follows regarding the participation of labor leaders. 
“Sheppard of the Conductors; Robertson of the Firemen; 
Fljozdal of the Maintenance of Waymen; Luhrsen of the 
Train Dispatchers; Griffing, the new grand chief of the B. of 
L. E.; Arthur Lovell, national legislative representative of the 
Firemen; B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, and scores 
of other leaders whose names are ‘household words’ wherever 
railroad workers assemble, were active on the floor of the con- 
vention and in the committee rooms.” 

The railroad plank adopted by the conference is as fol- 
lows: “Repeal of the Esch-Cummins law. Public ownership 
of railroads with democratic operation, with definite safe- 
guards against bureaucratic control.” It is significant that in 
publishing the platform this railroad plank was the only 
part that “Labor” printed in black face type. What :s meant 
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by “democratic operation with definite safeguards against 
bureaucratic control”? This was Glenn E. Plumb’s own 
definition of the Plumb plan. In other words, what is meant 
is government ownership of railways and management by 
the labor unions. 

The radicals who nominated Senator LaFollette and the 
socialists who indorsed him are relying upon him to get many 
thousands of votes from the western and northwestern far- 
mers. So far as the railways are concerned, what the farmers 
want is lower freight rates. This is the lure by which Mr. 
LaFollette is expected to catch them; and yet the platform 
adopted does not say a word about lower freight rates for 
farmers. The railway labor leaders who set in the confer- 
ence organizing and directing it could adopt and carry out, if 
anybody could, a plan which would immediately make pos- 
sible reductions of freight rates on farm products to the pre- 
war basis. The railway companies have never yet received 
a cent of the large increase in railway earnings which has 
taken place since 1916. On the other hand, as we showed in 
an editorial published in last week’s issue, the railway em- 
ployees whom the labor leaders purported to represent in the 
“progressive conference”’ received in 1923 in increased wages 
58 per cent of the entire difference between the total railway 
earnings of 1916 and 1923. The total wages paid to rail- 
way employees in 1923 exceeded $3,000,000,000.: Therefore, 
a reduction of 11 per cent in railway wages would be suf- 
ficient to wipe out the entire increase of $330,000,000 in 
freight rates on farm products in 1923 over 1916. If the 
railway labor leaders really are so solicitous to help the 
farmer, why did they not cause the “progressive conference” 
to adopt a resolution favoring a reduction of freight rates on 
farm products to the pre-war basis and an 11 per cent reduc- 
tion in the wages of railway employees, to pay the bill? The 
average hourly wage of railway labor is now 123 per cent 
more than in 1916. After being reduced 11 per cent it would 
still be 100 per cent more than in 1916. The average earn- 
ings of railways employees in the year 1923 were 83 per cent 
greater than in 1916. After being reduced 11 per cent they 
would still be 63 per cent more than in 1916, which would 
more than off-set the increase in the cost of living. The 
surest way to show one’s sympathy with another is to help 
him at one’s own expense. 

Remarkable as it may seem, however, in spite of the pro- 
found sympathy the railway labor leaders feel for the op- 
pressed farmer they did not cause the “progressive con- 
ference’ at Cleveland to say a word in its platform either in 
favor of a reduction of freight rates on farm products or 
of a reduction of the wages of railway employees as a means 
of making it practicable! The platform declares for the re- 
peal of the Esch-Cummins act, but while that would neces- 
sarily involve abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, which 
the labor leaders want, it would not necessarily involve re- 
ductions of freight rates, which is what the farmers want. 
It also declares for “public ownership of railroads with demo- 
cratic operation”—in other words for the Plumb plan—and 
that is the main thing the railway labor leaders really are after. 
They are the real people in this movement and LaFollette 
is merely their prophet. Of course, the labor leaders want a 
reduction of freight rates for the farmers if they can get it 
entirely at the cost of the railway companies. On the other 
hand, of course, they do not want it if any part of it is to 
be made at the expense of railway employees. Possibly they 
and Mr. LaFollette apprehended that if any substantial re- 
duction of rates were made, it would be made largely at the 
expense of railway employees, and therefore decided it would 
be wise not to declare specifically for a reduction of freight 
rates until they could be sure at whose expense it was to 
be made. 

We shall follow with intense interest the progress of the 
campaign of the railway labor leaders’ candidate, Mr. LaFol- 
lette, among the western farmers. The farmers want lower 
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reight rates; and Mr. LaFollette is going out to ask them 
» joint those who are getting most of the money derived 
from the advances in freight rates in electing him president. 
(he railway labor leaders anticipate that under “public own- 
ership and democratic operation” they will be the real man- 
igers of the railways; and Mr. LaFollette is going out to ask 
the western farmers to vote for him in order that they and 
the rest of the public may buy the railways and then turn 
them over to the railway labor leaders to run. 

The railway labor leaders and Mr. LaFollette certainly 
have wonderful confidence in the gullibility of the western 
farmer. 


How Railways Reduce Expenses 


HE OFFICERS of the Railways Fuel Association called on 
President Aishton of the American Railway Association 
this week and presented him a handsomely mounted pound of 
coal. The ceremony was a token of their appreciation of the 
address he recently made to their association and especially 
of the emphasis he placed on the saving that would be 
effected by reducing by one pound the amount of coal con- 
sumed by the railways in rendering each one thousand gross 
ton miles of freight service. 

A pound of coal does not cost much. The saving of a 
pound of coal would not produce a notable effect upon the 
operating expenses of the railways. But the point Mr. 
Aishton made with his pound of coal illustration was of the 
greatest importance. This point was that if every pound of 
coal that can possibly be saved is saved, and that if every 
other economy possible, even though small, is effected, the 
aggregate reduction in operating expenses made will be very 
large and, therefore, of great importance both to the railways 
which must effect economies if they are to earn a reasonable 
net return, and to the public which can secure the lowest 
practicable passenger and freight rates only if railway operat- 
ing expenses are reduced as much as practicable. 

Some railway men put the greatest stress upon some ways 
of saving money and others upon other ways. Expenses, 
however, are of almost innumerable kinds. It is when rela- 
tively just as great efforts are made to reduce in as great 
proportion those that are small as those that are large that 
the maximum results are secured. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways to reduce expenses. 
One is to improve facilities. The other is to take up the 
slack by making better use of the facilities already available. 
The one requires new capital and the other better super- 
vision and the use of better methods. The railways have 
used both, but within recent years they have used especially 
the latter, because it has been more difficult than formerly 
to raise adequate amounts of new capital. 

Chere are still plenty of opportunities to effect economies, 
but the record made along this line within recent years has 
been excellent and has been mainly a result of efforts to save 
in every possible way. What has been accomplished may 
be illustrated by a comparison between the operating results 
of the first four months in 1920 and the first four months in 
1924. The first four months of 1920 passed before the large 
idvance in wages of that year was made. The total freight 
business handled by the railways in these months in 1924 
was slightly larger than in 1920. The passenger business 
handled was somewhat smaller, but it has been necessary to 
improve passenger service and, therefore, the number of 
passenger train miles was greater. Furthermore, the average 
wage of employees has been higher thus far this year than 
it was before the large advance in wages was made effective 
on May 1, 1920. 

Nevertheless, while the operating expenses of the Class I 
‘oads in the first four months of 1920 were $1,653,746,000, 
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they were, in the corresponding months of 1924, only $1,537,- 


650,000, a reduction of over $116,000,000. This saving 
was chiefly due to a reduction of the number of employes. 
This averaged 1,996,515 in the first four months of 1920 
and only 1,762,675 in the first four months in 1924, a re- 
duction of 233,000. The reduction in wages was $96,393,- 
000, but the actual saving in wages was greater than this. 
If the railways had employed as many men in the first four 
months of 1924 as they did in the corresponding months of 
1920, their pay roll would have been almost 127 million 
dollars larger than it actually was. 

The total coal consumed by the railways in road freight 
and passenger service in the first four months of 1920 was 
41,365,000 tons and it cost $149,327,650. The total coal 
consumed in the same service in the first four months of 
1924 was 39,833,000 tons and its total cost was $128,660,- 
590. Therefore, the saving in the fuel bill in road service 
was $20,667,000. Not all this was due, however, to increased 
efficiency of operation. Most of it was due to a reduction 
in the price of coal. The actual saving in coal consumed 
was 1,532,000 tons. The average cost in the first four 
months of 1924 was $3.23 a ton. Therefore, the saving 
directly due to increased efficiency was approximately 5 
million dollars. 

The saving due to a reduction of the number of employees 
being 127 million dollars and that due to increased efficiency 
in the use of coal being about 5 million dollars, or a total 
for the two items of 132 million dollars, and the total reduc- 
tion of operating expenses being only 116 million dollars, 
it necessarily follows that if other things had been as they 
were in 1924, and this reduction of employees and fuel 
consumption had not been effected, the total operating ex- 
penses in the first four months of this year would have been 
larger than they were in 1920. 

The railways have made this record in effecting economies 
in spite of adverse conditions. For many years it was 
assumed that large savings must be made chiefly by increas- 
ing the number of tons of freight handled per train. There 
has not been a substantial advance in this respect within the 
last four years, the average tons per train in the first four 
months of 1920 being 671, and in 1924, 689. The railways 
in increasing tons per train have had to overcome the effect 
of an increase in empty car mileage from 29.1 per cent to 
34.3 per cent of total mileage, and a reduction in average 
tons per loaded car from 28.3 to 26.9. They overcame the 
effects of these influences by increasing the average number 
of cars in each freight train from 34.4 in the first four 
months of 1920 to 40.0 in the first four months of 1924. 
They also increased average miles per car per day from 22.2 
to 26.3, and in consequence, in spite of the reduction in the 
average load per car, the average freight service rendered 
with each car daily was increased from 445 to 465 ton miles. 
The increase in the efficiency with which the tractive power 
of locomotives is used is illustrated by the fact that gross 
tons per train mile increased from 1,358 to 1,521, and that 
in spite of this increase in the weight of trains the average 
speed with which they were moved was increased from 10.2 
miles per hour to 11.2 miles per hour. 

These are all statistics for the Class I roads. Some rail- 
ways have made greater increases in operating efficiency 
than others. Some have owed them largely to capital expen- 
ditures while others have had to effect them while unable 
to raise substantial amounts of new capital. However 
secured, the results show that on the whole management has 
been efficient and that as a result the trend of operating 
expenses is downward and that if given a chance, the man- 
agements will in time bring about conditions that will make 
possible reductions of rates. 

Perhaps the best measure of increase in the efficiency of 
operation of any concern or industry is the increase made 
in the results secured with the use of a given amount of 
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human labor. In the first four months of 1920 the railways 
moved 67,400 tons one mile for each man employed. In 
the first four months of 1924 they moved 78,600 tons one 
mile for each man employed, an increase of more than 16% 
per cent. That was a real increase in the efficiency of 
operation. 


Traffic and Ties 


+= RAILWAYS have made much of the fact that they were 
able to handle the largest traffic in their history last year 
without any congestion or shortage of facilities and they 
have pointed out repeatedly that their ability to render a 
service of this magnitude was due largely to the co-operation 
of shippers in moving their products early in the year, 
thereby equalizing the traffic load. No one denies that this 
is conducive of economical operation and that if it were 
possible to distribute the traffic to be handled with equal 
uniformity throughout every year, this would lead to reduced 
transportation costs. 

This principle of the economy of a uniform demand is 
not, however, confined to the users of railroad service. It 
applies as well to the railways themselves. Yet the railways 
are among the most pronounced “feast or famine” purchasers, 
buying in largest quantities when industries are busy with 
other orders and withdrawing from the markets when 
plants are idle. Because of the large volume of their pur- 
chases they are responsible in no small measure for these 
wide fluctuations. ‘This occurs in spite of the fact that the 
railways use large quantities of many materials in times of 
even the most restricted purchases and that their withdrawal 
from these markets is for limited periods only. A typical 
illustration is the tie industry. 

The life of ties is affected relatively little by business 
conditions, and renewals should be made uniformly from 
year to year if the standards of maintenance are to be 
adhered to. ‘The only variations in requirements are those 
resulting from deviations from these standards due to declines 
in traffic with their resultant demands for retrenchment. But 
even these reductions affect only a portion, and a relatively 
limited portion, of the requirements. Yet it is the practice 
of the roads to withdraw entirely or in large part from the 
market at fairly frequent intervals, only to come back with 
a rush a few weeks or months later in a frantic effort to 
make up for the time lost by bidding against one another in 
an endeavor to stimulate the production which they dis- 
couraged only a short time previous. 

The tie industry, like transportation and other industries, 
operates most economically on a uniform business. Lack 
of orders leads to retrenchment, curtailment of production 
and disorganization of forces, while the relatively few ties 
which are being produced find no buyers at even the rela- 
tively low prices then prevailing. This is the situation which 
now obtains in the tie industry. If past experiences are a 
criterion these conditions will change suddenly in the not 
far distant future and the railways will return to the market 
en masse and begin bidding against each other to secure 
their requirements, forcing the prices far above present levels. 
In. periods of heavy traffic the shipper loses only in the 
quality of service rendered since the cost (the rate) is the 
same. With railway purchases, however, the condition is 
different. Not only does the service decline, measured in 
quality of product produced, date of delivery, etc., but the 
cost rises greatly so that the railways have even more reason 
than their patrons to stabilize the peak load of their demands. 
Furthermore with products such as ties, there is an added 
deterioration in quality which results from the lack of ade- 
quate seasoning time afforded by the delayed purchases, 
because the time required to season timber properly before 
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treatment depends in no way upon business conditions, but 
solely upon natural climatic conditions and any shortening 
of this period of seasoning affects the quality of the timber 
adversely and thereby reduces the return secured from the 
investment. 

Uniformity in the demands for transportation by the ship- 
ping public are to be encouraged for they are in the direction 
of efficient business. In the same way and to an even 
greater extent uniformity in railway purchases will tend to 
stabilize business in general, contribute to economical pro- 
duction and effect economies for the railways, particularly 
in those products which are used in more or less regular 
quantities from year to year. This rule works both ways. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Referance Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Changes in Representative Wages in British Industry, by 
H. B. Allin-Smith. Comparative weekly wages, and average 
weekly earnings of railway employees, 1914, and specified 
periods in 1921, 1923, 1924, p. 16-17. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. ‘Trade Information Bulletin No. 247. 25 p. Pub- 
lished by Govt. Print. Off., Washington. 

Graphic Charts in Business; How to Make and Use Them, 
by Allan C. Haskell. 250 p. Published by Codex Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

Industrial Geography, Production, Manufacture, Com- 
merce, by Ray Hughes Whitbeck. 608 p. Published by 
American Book Co., New York City. 

Periodical Articles 

The Aims and Achievements of the Labor Banks, by War- 
ren 5. Stone. Address before National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. Savings Bank Journal, July, 1924, p. 
105-109. 

The Credit of the Railroads, by Francis H. Sisson. Eco- 
nomic World, July 5, 1924, p. 4-7. 

The Dawes Report—A Business Man’s View, by J. Henry 
Scattergood. Comment on provisions affecting railways, p. 
18-19, 21-22. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July, 1924, p. 15-25. 

Europe’s Most Famous Train, by Clair Price. Orient Ex- 
press, Calais to Constantinople across six countries in three 
days, fifteen hours and forty minutes. New York Times 
Magazine, July 13, 1924, p. 11. 

Model Railroad System Developed in Attic of Washington 
Resident, by George H. Dacy. Account of the elaborate 
model railroad constructed by Hugh Boutell of the Bureau of 
Standards, and of his collection of prints and pictures of 
early American locomotives. Washington Star, July 13, 
1924, part 5, p. 3. 

Report on Railroad Securities, by Committee on Railroad 
Securities, W. E. Knox, Chmn. of National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. Includes an analysis of the Rock 
Island. Savings Bank Journal, July, 1924, p. 68-75. 

State Regulation Issue Before U. S. Supreme Court. State 
regulation of motor busses in interstate transportation. Bus 
Transportation, July, 1924, p. 339-340. 

The Control of Idleness in Industry, by W. L. Conrad. 
Considers expense of idleness, measurement, expense of 
eliminating and social aspect of idleness in industry. 
Mechanical Engineering, July, 1924, p. 402-404. 

The New Railroad Frontier. The Struggle for Florida’s 
Golden Traffic. History of Florida’s railroads in light of 
present conditions. Map, p. 6. Barron’s, June 30, 1924, 
p. 3, 6-7. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Two Subjects to Lay on Table 


San Francisco, Calif. 
To THE Epitor: 

It is gratifying to note the attitude of operating officers 
with respect to the more extensive use of the 19 order as 
evidenced by the report of the meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 

There are two subjects which every one should consider it 
a waste of time to discuss—prohibition of liquor, and the 19 
form of train order. Both are so self-evidently sound in prin- 
ciple that no further bolstering up should be needed. The 
recommendations made by the committee, as reported by you 
on June 28, page 1818, are unassailable; except that on rare 
occasions signatures should be obtained to orders before 
inferior trains can be permitted to move against superior 
ones. But these situations so seldom present themselves that 
one combination form of train order could just as well be 
used to meet every condition of service. 

j Harry W. ForMAN. 


Multiplying the Beauties 
of Outdoor Nature 


NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 
To THE Eprtor: 

It is very refreshing to find—as one does occasionally if 
he keeps on the watch—an advertising agent who does not 
constantly advertise his advertising; who shows a little 
modesty of the old-fashioned sort. I have noted this just 
recently in the railway field. Riding to New York the other 
day I saw again those glorious pink roses—which by this 
time must number many millions—which have lightened the 
lives of passengers along the line of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, for the last few weeks, all the way from 
Stamford, Conn., to Mount Vernon, N. Y., some 20 miles or 
more. It seems to me that this is a notable utilization of 
the beauties of nature for the delectation of man, which is 
nearly or quite unique, at least in the railroad world. This 
riot of flowers, covering rocks, walls and scores of apparently 
barren banks, has grown up, I understand, from plants set 
by the railroad’s gardener some ten years ago. Every summer 
the thousands of passengers who travel over this line are 
eladdened by this modest bit of advertising, concerning which 
the company’s press agent, with praiseworthy restraint, says 
not one word. For the scene—or panorama—really does 
advertise this as a pleasant road to travel on; a beautiful 
wordless advertisement. 

‘he writer of these lines, however, feels it necessary to 
dd one sad reflection. Another railroad terminating in 
New York city, the Hudson & Manhattan, also makes a 
lisplay of roses; it is in a florist’s shop in the railroad’s 
rminal, at Church and Cortlandt streets. Hundreds of 
hem—pink, pale pink and crimson—on long stems, cut, and 
nassed in chilled boxes, are offered to passengers at this 
season every day; and they sell at a dollar a dozen. The 
te of sadness arises from the thought of the New Haven 
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road’s enormous load of debt. At once the fancy intrudes 
itself, if only the company could realize even half a dollar 
a dozen, for its unlimited supply of roses in Connecticut! 
It could in a few years lift from its wearied shoulders those 
millions of bonds which now make the treasurer’s life a 
burden! Why is Nature so one-sided in her bounty? 

Of course, you will have to class me as a purveyor of idle 
dreams; the New Haven road cannot turn its roses into 
dollars; and the passengers, even while enjoying the refining 
influence of what they see from the car windows, will con- 
tinue to clamor for the abolition of the surcharge. But you 
must at least give the officers—very likely it was some one 
officer who started the idea—credit for doing what they can 
to brighten a corner of the earth in spite of their (official) 
poverty. Surely they deserve their reward. 

Again let me compliment the modesty of the press agent. 
The passenger doesn’t even suspect, until he has traveled 
several miles and has seen a number of repetitions of the first 
rose bank, that this ministry to his pleasure is the result of 
a definite purpose. New ENGLAND. 


A Criticism of Mr. Bruére’s Paper 


BROOKFIELD, Mo. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have a few remarks to make concerning your contest 
on co-operation, the first prize for which was awarded tec 
Henry Bruere. Do not take this as a complaint of an “also 
ran” but as a criticism from the other side. 

I have read and analyzed Mr. Bruére’s article, and from 
my standpoint it is a dismal failure. When the next issue 
of the Railway Age is published his article will be forgotten 
and the slow evolution of real co-operation will proceed on 
its onward march according to the real rules. My criticisms 
of the paper are as follows: 

1. The article is absolutely devoid of any practical sug- 
gestion. 

2. It is hatched in the brain of an executive, who does 
not know the hearts of the millions who toil and labor for 
the railroads and his appeal brings no response from them. 

3. He quotes suggestions from other executives, but fails 
to suggest or quote anything original in the way of a prac- 
tical or human way to promote co-operation. 

4. He plays the game from one side only—failing to 
realize or take into account that on one side there are a hun- 
dred railway executives and on the other two million workers. 

This is a fair analysis of the first prize article. What will 
be the result? Ask yourself. Let the readers ask themselves. 
I do not mean the disappointed contestants, but the thousands 
of readers of the Railway Age. In my opinion the Railway 
Age has published numerous articles and editorials on co- 
operation which are much more constructive than this first 
prize article. 

Mr. Brueére refers to the railroad unions—yes, what 
brought them about we all know was lack of co-operation— 
and he nor anyone else can solicit their co-operation without 
coming down with the hand of fellowship to show that his 
heart beats with the sectionman, with the shopman, with the 
clerk and with the freight handler or the engineer, and that 
these workers’ interest is his interest. 

You said in your analysis that a fair percentage of con- 
testants quoted the Golden Rule and the Scripture. Do you 
realize that this quotation from the associate editor who made 
the analysis goes a whole lot farther than your prize articles ? 

Mr. Dunn and the other editors of the Railway Age in 
their editorials have been very outspoken and have never 
lacked the courage to hit the nail on the head. I am there- 
fore surprised that such a result should come from your 
contest. The judges may be Christians and executives, but 
they are looking out of the wrong window. 
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This contest is not a contest of railway executives or Wall 
street followers, if I read the rules right, but a contest to 
co-operation means only one 


promote cO-ope ration—and 


thing: “Do unto others what you want others to do unto 
you.” Twist it and interpret it as you may, but the result 
will be the same. 


I hope Mr. Bruere will rewrite his prize article and put 
a little humanity in it instead of statistics. What the rank 
and file of railroad men of today want is a feeling of security 

not only to know that the railroads are secure but to 
know that they themselves and their families are secure. 
When the railroad officers get down to the fact that they 
are dealing with human beings instead of spikes and ties 
and budgets, we shall all be closer to co-operation; we shall 
all realize that the only rule for promoting co-operation or 
happiness in a family or a corporation is the rule laid down 
1924 vears ago which rule has never failed—a rule of few 


words, but which when applied produces the result that the 
sick human race, including railroad men—executives and 
laborers is longing for. H. P. DREYER. 


Are We Suffering from 
Too Many Experts? 


( HICAGG 
To THE Eprror: 

Referring to the paper on fuel conservation presented by 
D. F. Stevens at the International Railway Fuel Association 
convention, Chicago, May 28, and reprinted in the Railway 
Age of June 7, page 1376: 

Some one has said that the successful speaker is one who 
tells us in new language the things we already know. Mr. 
Stevens has cleverly done this. To quote from Lincoln’s 
favorite poem: 

“So the multitude came, even those who behold, 
lo repeat every tale that has often been told.” 

With due respect to Mr. Aishton (and I read with lively 
interest many of his snappy, pointed comments in addressing 
the various railroad associations attached to the A. R. A.), 
I think it was untimely for him to approve publicly Mr. 
Stevens’ paper in advance of its presentation for discussion 
on the floor of the convention. 

You have read the story of “Maggie Pepper.” Maggie’s 
uncle failed in business and died of a broken heart, leaving 
Maggie the wreck of his former greatness. She called in 
the help and informed them firmly but kindly that she would 
not tolerate the “yes, yes, chorus” which had brought dis- 
aster to her uncle. If they disagreed with her on any 
proposition she wanted them to say so. She retrieved her 
uncle’s fortune. 

It was this policy of encouraging frank criticism by his 
subordinates without fear of being in contempt which enabled 
the late E. P. Ripley to build up the Santa Fe System. His 
slogan was, “Tell me what you think, not what you think 
I like to hear.” 

Now to the paper itself: The defective stoker and miss- 
ing tools are the exception; the direct movement of engines 
to and from the train is too obvious for comment; consists 
in the hands of the yardmaster and train dispatcher have 
been in use many years on progressive roads; likewise the 
ordering of trains at favorable hours. Many roads have 
discarded freight schedules except symbol numbers for traffic 
department use. Present punitive overtime is the watch dog 
which snarls at all concerned in train delays. 


Arbitrary rules prohibiting switch engine interference 


with incoming and outgoing trains are, I think, an unwar- 
ranted interference with intelligent supervision of the capable: 
yardmaster who avoids transferring a penny waste on a 
road engine to a dollar waste on one or more yard engines. 
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The same principle applies to the busy way freight—the on 
move to get in to clear may mean subsequent overtime ou! 
of all proportion to the cost of stopping the through freight 
now and then. 

Your editorial of June 7 ably deals with the work train 
situation. To chase a work train with 35 or 40 men into a 
camp siding say, at 11:30 a. m. means that the men wil! 
remain in for dinner. To paraphrase Mr. Bryan, do not 
crucify the maintenance department on a cross of coal. 

All these arbitrary rules are sweet music to the fuel agent 
because the counter loss does not appear on his fuel chart 
It is like the case of the general manager who found a new 
spike buried in the cinders and scolded the section boss, 
who answered, “By golly, I had two men hunting that spike 
for an hour this morning.” 

The so-called “main tracker” is simply a catchy new name 
for an ancient practice. If, however, Mr. Stevens is going 
farther and classifying and switching at the initial terminal 
cars for delivery or placement at the final terminal, he is 
doing it at double cost because when done at the final termi- 
nal the cars do not have to be set back in the train. Grouping 
for junction set-off or for delivery in two or more final 
terminal districts is highly proper. 

Arbitrary orders to ride trains for any given time or 
distance takes away initiative from the subordinate officer 
and makes him a machine, operated by a switch in the 
superior’s office. Results ought to be the yard stick and 
not the number of pages filled with notes. The very fact 
that these 17 pages came under observation indicates they 
purposely invite commendation, though possibly without 
merit. 

What Mr. Stevens says about the proper placement of 
adequate passing tracks, electrically controlled switches, coal 
and water stations, short blocks, additional operators to give 
a train dispatcher more frequent information, active inter- 
locking operators, etc., etc., is all to the point, not only in 
saving fuel, but in increasing locomotive and car miles per 
day, saving car days and per diem, etc. 

We quite frequently increase yard capacity only to retard 
the transportation wheels, our main source of revenue. It 
would be better to build more main tracks in short sections 
of congested territory as indicated by the daily record sheet 
of the train dispatcher. Given proper facilities, the train 
dispatcher can save more fuel than any other one man on 
the railroad. When we figure that in 1923 the locomotives 
on American railways averaged only a little over six hours’ 
service out of every 24, it is time to think of facilities to keep 
these costly machines moving and avoid this tremendous 
waste of fuel with its heavy damage to flues and fireboxes. 

We are making too many indefinite, unrelated, unchecked 
and unchallenged paper reports on fuel economy, like the 
fellow who told his prospective bride, in reply to her demand 
for a showing in economy, that whereas he used to pay his 
barber 25 cents to shave him, now he was shaving himself 
four times a day and saving one dollar. 

To say that fuel is the second largest item in transportation 
cost is alluring. Barnum’s advertising agent once said that 
nothing shrunk the average intellect like figures reeled off 
without hesitation, the greater the exaggeration the better 
Coal-saving enthusiasts begin at once to rake the coal chute 
yards and hand-pick the cinder pits, salvaging a ton here 
and there at two and three times the cost of a new ton. 
Lubricating oil in its application to cylinders, flanges, car 
center bearings, side bearings, etc., is one of the cheapest 
things in railroad supplies, but always gavelled down by 
the oil expert when it raises its puny head in protest against 
fuel waste. We could say with equal alarm that the presi- 
dent’s salary is the largest salary paid on the railroad. All 
such statements are meaningless until the results are carefully 
weighed in the balance of honest analysis. 

After all it is the operating ratio which tells the story of 
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efficiency; whether it is in fuel, wages, maintenance, trans- 
portation, per diem, loss and damage, or train load does not 
matter so much. It is not well to center our activities too 
much. The railroads are suffering from too many experts— 
patent medicine venders and drug manufacturers, prescrib- 
ing for symptoms and trying to displace the regular licensed 
physician. Each department seems more or less indifferent 
to the other, while the poor patient is languishing in despair. 
Are we shaving ourselves too many times per day? 
X. H. CORNELL, 


Superintendent Terminals, Chicago & Alton. 


Money Prizes as a Solvent 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
lo THE Eprror: 

I have been reading the beautiful idealism which Messrs. 
Bruere and Barrett have set forth in your columns as the 
basis of what ought to be done to set agoing some practicable 
plan for improving railroad service by securing better co- 
operation between employer and employee—and I endorse 
most heartily every point in their respective arguments. 

But in every-day life we find it necessary, much of the 
time, to keep our idealistic thoughts locked up in our in- 
dividual breasts, and to get down to brass tacks by doing 
something that will be right in line with what is already going 
on. Big plans are so unwieldy, by reason of their bigness, 
that their actual execution waits, and waits; and may wait 
forever. The difficulties discourage everybody, and all hands 
wait for some miracle to be handed down from heaven. 
There are difficulties enough, I admit, in all schemes, includ- 
ing my own; but I believe that I am on firm ground so long 
as I ask nothing but what can be adopted a little at a 
time. A five-mile tunnel has to be bored by first taking out a 
single shovelful of earth at one end; and the perfecting of 
our railroad service will be a bigger job than that last C. P. R. 
tunnel. 

True, it is necessary to have big men even to. make little 
changes, when they are vital ones; but let us not attempt to 
find all of the big men at one stroke. I call to mind what 
was said in one of your recent issues, to the effect that ordi- 
nary passenger conductors and brakemen, if they wish to 
become satisfactory dispensers of sunshine for the benefit of 
grieving or discouraged passengers, must take lessons from 
their fellow employees who are already adept at that art. 
Right there is one very hard thing to do; every superintendent 
will tell you that a year’s campaign would scarcely make a 
dent in the hard fact that trainmen will not do that simple 
thing, if they can avoid it; will not stir except after the 
most painstaking and long-continued coaching, arguing, 
lecturing and reprimanding on the part of their boss. The 
very first element in this branch of efficiency—which is im- 
proved courtesy—is, to the pupils in this school, a difficult 
one. 

Mr. Barrett proposes a scheme similarly beset “by diffi- 
culties which supervising officers must overcome if real 
progress is to be made. He calls for the establishment of a 
library to teach employees the history of their own road. 
(he library must be run by “a skilful teacher.” Now, what 
ioes that mean? Skilful teachers who really can teach in 
his field—that is, make their teaching effective in the minds 
nd acts of five hundred or a thousand railroad men who 
re from 21 to 40 years old and who have had but a 
ioderate amount of experience in being taught anything— 
re as hard to find as astronomers who could pack a hot 
ox. You have got to manufacture them. 

And Mr. Barrett winds up his essay with a proposal to 
et employees to educate themselves in their brotherhood 
idges; reminding. us that the employer is not responsible 
or doing everything. Very well; that is true. But by all 
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precedent and experience the employer is responsible for 
making a start. He must take the first step. He is com- 
petent to concentrate his efforts, as may be necessary, and 
has the money and other facilities. The employee as a 
rule does not (collectively) know how to concentrate. He 
is not efficiently organized. Compare the best employees’ 
organization, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, with 
any of our large business or educational institutions, and 
see how much would be needed to fit it to educate its mem- 
bers to increase their own efficiency. 

The employer not only must make a start; he must “carry 
on” for a good long distance without much help from the 
employees, either in effort or in useful suggestion. I do not 
need to argue this point. Every railroad officer of experi- 
ence understands it already. 

There is one master-key, however, which will do wonders 
in securing co-operation from employees if it is vigorously 
and persistently employed, and that is the payment of prizes 
or premiums. This is a most useful and fruitful expedient 
which has been the subject of many very interesting experi- 
ments during the past 25 years but which never yet has been 
tried in the railroad world on a reasonably extensive scale. 
Money is able to convert all sorts of irregular and half 
formed notions into systematic acts. Money, as a solvent, is 
often spoken of somewhat derisively, and in much of our 
thinking it means anything but progress and efficiency; we 
fix our attention too exclusively on the use of money to get 
wrong things or to get good things in wrong ways; but it is 
also a good instrument to stimulate virtues as well as vices. 

Why should not the Railway Age offer at once a prize of 
a hundred dollars for the best plan, by a responsible operat- 
ing officer, for using cash to induce trainmen to make better 
time with freight trains, instead of paying them extra for 
losing time, as we do today? Why, with so many endorse- 
ments from level-headed officers has this idea been so long 
neglected? As this letter is now rather long, and as I have 
pointed the way by which you or some interested reader can 
continue the subject, I will rest my case. In fact, if you will 
read with care the whole of this last paragraph, you may 
forget the other seven. i 


Wanted—An Engineer 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
To THE Eptror: 

“Man should be a technical graduate with some practical 
training, preferably a graduate special apprentice, and should 
have some business ability and training.” 

The foregoing would seem to me to be the form of an 
advertisement some of our railroads could well afford to send 
to our technical papers and magazines. 

To elucidate; some time ago while in conference with 
one of our motive power superintendents on an eastern 
road the telephone rang and the following one-sided con- 
versation was heard, “What’s that? Oh, yes those water 
glasses! They are part of a large order which the purchas- 
ing agent picked up some place quite a while ago. They 
cost him only 35 cents apiece when the market price was 
about $1.20 apiece and they have caused us $10,000 worth 
of trouble. Apparently some one else rejected a large order 
and the manufacturer dumped them on us at a reduced price. 
They never proved to be an economical purchase.” 

Apparently this was just another case of price buying 
without regard to the needs of the purchaser. Even though 
the article purchased did meet the blue print dimensions, 
was he justified in purchasing this article at such a ridic- 
ulously low price without consulting the mechanical en- 
gineer’s office regarding the adaptability of the article? The 
low price of the article should have made the purchasing 
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agent stop and consider that there might be a “nigger in the 
wood pile.” 

To cite another case. On another road it became neces- 
sary to order some formed plates for various locomotives. 
The purchasing agent found that firm B would give a con- 
siderable reduction in price below that of firm A. Firm A 
had been supplying the plates and their product was known 
to be accurate, while firm B was a newcomer in that par- 
ticular field and the accuracy of their product was then un- 
known. Firm B received the contract and later delivered 
the goods, which were received by the stores department and 
passed out on order to the mechanical department. Then 
they found that price buying was not always economical, for 
the plates possessed so many defects they were not fit to be 
used. When they were checked by a representative of the 
mechanical engineer’s office so many defects were found that 
it was considered advisable to return the order to firm B 
with the request that the defect be remedied. In the mean- 
time valuable power was delayed or tied up in the shop. 
Firm B reworked the order and again shipped it. Inspection 
again showed a large percentage of faulty products. It 
then became necessary to telegraph firm A to rush an order 
of correct plates at their price. Did price buying pay? 

In the first case the purchasing department made a fine 
showing but threw a heavy loss on the mechanical depart- 
ment, and consequently, in the end a loss on the general 
finances of the road. In the second case the purchasing 
department had a loss itself, caused the stores department 
unnecessary work, and delayed the repairs to the power. 
This will certainly show a loss on the finances of the road 
at the end of the year. 

We cannot claim that an engineer as purchasing agent 
would have entirely prevented these and other mistakes but 
we can believe that his practical training would cause him 
to look beyond the price only and estimate the actual value 
of an article to the company. He would have the perspective 
of both important branches of the company, would appreciate 
their inter-dependence and would work for the ultimate 
benefit of the whole rather than for any single department. 
G. CHARLES Hoey. 


Merchandising Transportation 


Evanston, ILL. 
To THE Eprror: 

“Railroading is the manufacture and sale of transporta- 
tion.” A simple definition but it includes a lot of problems 
these. days. This is true because our railroads today are the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of transportation, 
freight as well as passenger. 

Did you, Mr. Railroad Executive, ever take time to think 
of the similarity between the manufacture and sale of trans- 
portation and that of any other product? Of course it is 
easy to say that railroading is different, but try for once to 
find the similarities. You will find them a plenty and you 
may find some other things of interest and value. 

For instance, any manufacturer will tell you that there are 
territories where his “distribution” costs more than he makes 
from the territory. How true this “distribution” loss is of 
branch lines where traffic never seems to pay expenses. There 
are also manufacturing or production problems, financing 
problems, advertising and selling problems, in fact médst 
problems in manufacturings have their counterpart in rail- 
roading—including taxes. 

To put it another way, each product has its test period 
during which its usefulness is determined and after that there 
comes a period of expanding distribution, of development of 
the product, of combination of manufacturing plants, of gov- 
ernment interference—and so it goes. All are applicable to 
railroading and hence the logical reason for the subject of 
Merchandising Transportation. 
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Without “the public” realizing what has taken place, in 
the last 60 to 70 years we have advanced to the point where 
our whole economic structure, in fact, our whole civilization, 
is founded upon transportation and the railroads are basis of 
our transportation system. Why ?—but that is another story. 
The public has not yet come to a realization of this fact but 
an appreciation of this by the public at large will go a long 
way towards eliminating many of our present day “trans- 
portation problems.” 

As with any other product, thé public needs to be told to 
appreciate its usefulness; hence the logic of advertising trans- 
portation. However, there are several phases to this advertis- 
ing side of the merchandising of transportation. For instance, 
when George Eastman tries to sell you a kodak he does not 
give you a glowing description of the leather case, the exact- 
ness of the lens or shutter or similar details but he does touch 
the keys to your action with a picture that reaches your heart. 
His picture shows the real service rendered by the kodak. 
In the last analysis it is not so much logic or scientific facts 
that lead to action as it is the appeal to some fundamental 
human emotion. This can be worked out for railroading as 
well as it can for camera manufacturers or any other man- 
ufactured article but it must be through an analysis of the 
service rendered and a proper human “appeal” as the adver- 
tising men put it. 

Another instance, does the average woman who enters a 
store like that of Marshall Field & Co. in Chicago think or 
realize that the service rendered by that store is possible only 
because of the railroad systems of the country? Or has any- 
one tried to tell the people of Evanston, Ill., what the money 
value of the suburban service of the Chicago and North 
Western is? Without having any statistics let us assume that 
5,000 people in Evanston use that service each day. The 
saving in time over the next most rapid service is about 15 
minutes each way or 30 minutes per day. At a value of $1 
per hour (not a high estimate for the executives who use that 
service) the time saved would amount to about $750,000 
per year. Do the people of Evanston know or realize this? 
Telling them is a part of the merchandising of transpor- 
tation, it helps to an appreciation of its value. 

When the people appreciate the value of a service they are 
more lenient towards its shortcomings and more willing to 
contribute towards its support, hence the necessity for a com- 
plete merchandising service which should not only furnish 
interesting and authentic information but would help the 
public to a fuller understanding and appreciation of the serv- 
ice rendered. The merchandising of transportation could 
well include many phases of the service actually rendered or 
could lead to an increased use of some service that would 
cheapen transportation costs to the consumer as well as the 
railroad itself. For instance, a service attempted by some 
manufacturers which could be extended is known as the 
“pool car” idea. A manufacturer groups his LCL orders 
from a particular territory and ships them all in a car to some 
central point in the receiving territory from which they are 
distributed. By the use of local papers a similar service 
rendered by the railroad could be advertised and extended. 
Advertising the advantages of the “pool car’ idea would ex- 
tend its use among manufacturers, thus increasing carload 
shipments and reducing the LCL shipments through congested 
terminals. This or any other desirable method of co-opera- 
tion between shippers and the railroad could be extended 
through a complete merchandising service and a saving be 
made to the consumer as well as the railroad. 

Another point is that, as a result of the care exercised by 
publishers these days in eliminating undesirable advertising, 
an advertised product is almost automatically established im 
the confidence of the public when its advertisement appears 
in the current periodicals. Public confidence is a very much 
to be desired asset these days and the “merchandising of 
transportation” would help to accomplish this result. 

D. P. FALCONER. 
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The Arch Viaduct Across the Great Miami River 





Big F our Cutoff Involves Monumental Bridge 


Relocation at Sidney, Ohio, Comprises Important Feature 
of Double Tracking Project 


URING the past 18 months the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
D Chicago & St. Louis has been engaged in the con- 
struction of 13.7 miles of grade revision and double 
track work on its Indianapolis-Cleveland line which embraces 
a seven-mile relocation involving some very heavy and spec- 











A Construction View of the Arch Viaduct, Showing the West 
Abutment and the Two Western Arches 


tacular construction, of which the most important feature is 
1 reinforced concrete arch viaduct at Sidney, Ohio. This 
structure is 784 ft. long, has a height of 105% ft. from the 
bottom of footings to the top of coping and embraces three 
main arch spans of 140 ft., flanked at either end by a span 
of 100 ft., and contains 27,900 cu. yd. of concrete and 900,- 
000 lb. of reinforcement. But entirely aside from this struc- 
ture and certain other unique features of the project which 
entails a total expenditure of approximately $3,600,000, the 
work is of interest because of the improvement which it effects 
in the physical characteristics of the line and because of its 
bearing on the plan for the general improvement of the Big 
Four’s main line between Cleveland and Indianapolis. 
During the last 25 years the railroad has carried out im- 
provements on its lines in accordance with a well laid plan for 
the conservative though progressive prosecution of construc- 





tion work whereby capital expenditures during any given 
year have been kept within reasonable limits but which has 
also resulted in a steady increase in traffic capacity and 
economy of operation. Aniong earlier projects were the re- 
construction and double tracking of portions of the Indian- 
apolis-St. Louis line and the rebuilding of a considerable 
portion of the line extending from Danville, Ill., into the 
southern Illinois coal fields, as well as the double tracking 
of the eastern portion of the Cleveland-Indianapolis line and 
the line from Cincinnati to Indianapolis. During more re- 
cent periods the work has been concentrated more largely on 











Looking West from the East End of the Million-Yard Em- 
bankment Shortly After Starting the Second Lift. 
Concrete Viaduct in the Background 


the completion of second track and grade revision work be- 
tween Indianapolis and Cleveland and on certain portions 
of the line between Chicago and Cincinnati, primarily in 
the vicinity of Indianapolis. 


Plans for Grade Reduction 


The double tracking of the Indianapolis-Cleveland line, 
which has been conducted in conformity with a plan for the 
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reduction of ruling grades from 0.8 per cent in both directions 
to 0.3 per cent, has been prosecuted almost continuously for 
a considerable number of years and with the completion of 
the work on the 13.7 miles of line in the vicinity of Sidney 
(from Lamb to Mix) only two sections of this line, each 13 
miles long, remain single track. One of these, embracing a 
portion of the distance between Anderson, Ind., and Muncie, 
has no grades in excess of the established maximum while the 
other, from Mix to Gretna, requires the revision of grades 
against west bound traffic only. As a consequence, it will 
require the completion of work on only one additional stretch 
of 13 miles to give the railroad the benefit of a 0.3 per cent 
ruling grade in both directions between Indianapolis and 
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per cent in both directions. In consequence the new line 
saves 592 ft. of distance, 60 ft. of rise and fall and 293 
deg. of curvature. The portion of the old line from Spafford 
to the Miami river, about 314 miles, is to be continued in use 
as a service to industries and the local freight house in Sid- 
ney. The remaining 3% miles including the river bridge will 
be abandoned. 

This marked improvement in the characteristics of the 
line necessarily involved heavy work. Thus, instead of 
crossing the river at an elevation only 35 ft. above the bed 
of the stream with a length of only 420 ft. in bridges and 
830 ft. in embankments the new line crosses the valley at an 
elevation of 95 ft. above the river bed with artificial support 





Profile Showing the Grade Changes on the Second Track Work Between Lamb and Spafford 


Cleveland. The only exceptions to this are a stretch of about 
25 miles of line involving the climb over a summit just east 
of Bellefontaine, Ohio, which was double tracked in 1917 on 
the existing 0.8 per cent grades and is being operated with 
helper service, and short pusher grades through Marion, 
Ohio, and east of Indianapolis. 

The reconstruction between Mix and Lamb comprises the 
latest step in the improvement of the Cleveland-Indianapolis 
line. It consists of 7 miles of second track and grade revision 
work on substantially the old location and 6.7 miles of new 
line, replacing an equivalent length of old line embracing the 
dip into the valley of the Great Miami river at Sidney. The 
old line involves a descent from Mix at elevation 1,067 to a 
crossing of the river at elevation 958, followed by an ascent 
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in the form of embankment and bridge structure for a dis- 
tance of 4,100 ft. The notable feature of this crossing is 
the concrete viaduct previously mentioned which is flanked 
on the east by a one million cubic yard embankment with a 
maximum height of 85 ft. and on the west by a fill of 167,- 
000 cu. yd. In addition to the filling material required for 
these embankments 205,000 cu. yd. were involved in the 
crossing of the Mosquito Creek valley at the east end of the 
line with an embankment 1,900 ft. long with a maximum 
height of 50 ft. 

Practically all of the remaining portion of this line is in 
excavation, having a maximum depth of 30 ft. The largest 
volume of excavation is in two cuts immediately west of the 
river valley, having an aggregate yardage of 1,139,000 cu. yd. 
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A Comparison of the New and Old Grade Lines Through Sidney—New Line Below 


to elevation 1,032.7 about a mile east of Spafford. It entails 
grades of approximately 0.8 per cent compensated, while the 
alinement involves 11 curves with a total central angle of 
338 deg. 9 min., of which the sharpest is four degrees. But 
aside from the disadvantages of gradient and alinement, the 
old line is subject to the objection that it passes through the 
main portion of Sidney with grade crossings at nine streets. 


A Comparison of the New and Old Lines 


In contrast with the old line, the new one crosses the valley 
with the lowest point in the grade line 63 ft. higher than on 
the old location and effects a reduction in the elevation of 
the summit east of Spafford of 6.5 ft. It contains only two 
30-min. curves with a total angle of 45 deg. and involves 
only two grade crossings while the grades are limited to 0.3 


The necessary balance of the excavation and embankment 
necessitated the widening of these two cuts to a base of 53 
ft. to provide sufficient material for the large embankment 
in the valley. The material in excavation west of the river 
totalled 413,000 cu. yd. and was balanced in part against 
the filling required for embankments in the double-track 
work between Spafford and Lamb, a total of 216,000 cu. yd. 
from the cuts on the line change being moved into embank- 
ments on the double track work to the west. 

The work between Spafford and Lamb consists of double 
tracking and grade revision on the original location except 
that the alinement was improved at one point by changing a 
2-deg. curve to a 30-min. curve which involved a change of 
the alinement for a distance of a mile. The grade revision 
in this section was effected by raising the grade in the sags 
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structure in this case because a good rock foundation was 
available at a moderate depth below the ground surface and 
because the construction was not attended with such compli- 
cations as arise when a new bridge replaces an existing struc- 
ture which must carry traffic until the new work is completed. 
Che adoption of a monumental type of bridge was influenced 
in part also by the fact that the bridge lies within the city 
limits of Sidney and crosses an important highway and a 
park so that its location was unusually conspicuous. 

As shown in the photographs and drawings the bridge is 
of the open spandrel type. The concrete slab, which, together 
with the parapet form the support for standard ballasted 
track construction, is carried by a series of transverse 
spandrel walls resting on the arches and by extensions of the 
piers above the arches. The piers are hollow above the 
springing lines of the arches and project beyond the two 
sides of the bridge in the form of heavy pilasters with paneled 
faces. The abutments are provided with cantilever tail walls 
projecting 46 ft. and 50 ft., respectively, behind the front 
faces of the abutments so that the slopes at the ends of the 
embankments encroach only about half way into the two end 
arch openings. 

The structure was designed for E-70 loading using equiva- 
lent uniform loads. The impact percentage under the speci- 
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ine id lowering it at the summits, the principal changes being a 
93 22-ft. raise at Hardin and a 14-ft. cut 1% miles west of that 
rd int. These grade changes and the second track work in- 
Ise volved 580,000 cu. yd. of embankment, of which 216,000 
d- cu. yd., as mentioned previously, was obtained from cuts on 
ill the line change. 

In general, grade revision involved in the second track 
he work was handled by providing a temporary operating line 
of on an offset location clear of the construction operations, 
ed this temporary track being built with new material which was 
nd later transferred to the completed roadbed for use as a sec- 
an ond track. At Hardin where the grade was raised 22 ft. the 
rt temporary track was placed on a berm at a sufficient distance 

to the north of the center line so that the embankment could 
be built to final grade for the south track. After this was 
completed traffic was transferred to the track on the new grade 
and the embankment widened for the north track. 
Grading Divided Into Two Units 
Insofar as grading is concerned the project may be con- 
sidered as having been divided into two units at the Great 
Miami bridge as only a small amount of material was moved 
by the site of the structure. On the west end of the reloca- 
tion and all of the second track work, which comprised one 
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unit, the contractor’s equipment consisted of a 70-C Bucyrus 
steam shovel, a class C-24 Bucyrus drag line excavator, three 
’ Erie 34-yd. steam shovels, six 50-ton standard-gage Daven- 
port locomotives, 60 Western air dump cars and two Jordan 
spreaders. In addition, three elevating graders with team 
outfits were used on the curve change west of Hardin. 

East of the bridge two 70-C Bucyrus shovels were used in 
the cuts between the Miami river and Mosquito creek valleys. 
They were served by seven 50-ton locomotives, two of which 
spotted cars at the shovels, two moved trains to the dumps, 
two operated two Jordan spreaders, and one hauled trestle 
and track material, supplies, etc. 

The 85-ft. fill in the Miami river valley was made in two 
lifts, an initial lift of 50 ft. and a final lift of 35 ft. This 
was specified by the railroad’s engineers for the purpose of 
insuring a stable embankment. The core for each lift was 
made by dumping from a trestle. This was then widened 
y spreading and throwing the track. In the lower lift this 
required two tracks and two spreaders as mentioned above. 

The Great Miami Bridge 

The construction of the great arch viaduct at Sidney was 

‘ustified on the basis of comparative estimates of the annual 


ost of perpetuating this and other types of construction, the 
onditions being especially favorable for the long span arch 















Looking East in the Cut West of Hardin. The Track in the Foreground Was Used as a Temporary Main Line While the 
Grade Was Being Lowered 


fications used amounted to 55 per cent for the 140-ft. spans 
and 68 per cent for the 100-ft. spans. The combined effects 
of dead load, live load and impact under the condition of 
live load over the entire span or with live load on half the 
span do not exceed 455 lb. per sq. in. in compression in any 
part of the arch ring and in no case result in tension. Conse- 
quently, the reinforcement introduced was required only for 
temperature stresses which were calculated for a rise of 50 
deg. F. and a fall of 30 deg. F. These, combined with dead 
load and live load on half the span give maximum com- 
pressive stresses in the concrete of 760 lb. per sq. in. and 
maximum tensile stress in the steel of 10,500 lb. per sq. in. 
The maximum pier reaction is 25,000,000 lb., giving an 
average pressure of 10 tons per sq. ft. and a maximum toe 
pressure under unbalanced loading of 19 tons per sq. ft. 


Interesting Details 


Provision for adequate drainage and ready inspection of 
the structure has been effected through a novel treatment of 
the spandrel construction. The deck slab is sloped from the 
sides and from the center of each spandrel arch to four-inch 
drain pipes extending down through each spandrel wall and 
opening into arch doorways, 6 ft. high by 3 ft. 3 in. wide, 
located on the center line of the bridge. These doorways in 
each of the spandrel walls and in the walls of the hollow 
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piers afford opportunity for a continuous gutter on the ex- 
trados of the arches to transverse gutters at the intersection 
of the intradoses of the adjacent spans within the pier cham- 
bers, where a six-inch drain is carried to a drip outlet on the 
intrados of one of the two arches. 

A manhole over the crown of the central arch permits 
access from the track level to the top of the main arch and, by 
means of the doorways previously mentioned, an inspector 
has ready access to the entire spandrel space. Inspection is 
further facilitated by adequate illumination of the pier cham- 
bers with the aid of four arched window openings near the 
top of each pilaster which serve also as an effective feature of 
the ornamental treatment. The bridge deck and the bottom 
of each of the pier chambers has been protected by a heavy 
membrane waterproofing and especial care was taken to in- 
sure a suitable junction of this waterproofing with the drain 
outlets which are all fitted with effective strainer heads. 

The bridge is monolithic from end to end except that ex- 
pansion joints have been provided at the junction of the deck 
slabs and parapets with the piers and abutments. At these 
joints the slab is supported on a shelf designed to afford a 
suitable sliding bearing. This is effected by imbedding rails 
in the two contact surfaces so that their heads project 3% in. 
To effect the separation of the concrete in these joints as 
well as in the vertical joints, a suitable thickness of flexible 
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were struck and no difficulty was experienced in backing out 
the wedges. This, no doubt, is largely owing to the fact that 
the work was done in the spring with a gradually rising aver- 
age temperature during the course of the work. 


How the Concrete Was Proportioned 


While the structure is distinctive from the standpoint of 
design, size and appearance, it is particularly worthy of note 
because of the extraordinary measures taken to secure un- 
usual excellence in workmanship or, more specifically, to 
insure that the concrete as made would develop the strength 
upon which the designing stresses were predicated. Instead 
of adopting arbitrary mixes for the concrete such as 1-2-4, 
1-2'%4-5, etc., for the various classes of concrete in the struc- 
ture, the several classes of concrete were designed in accord- 
ance with the principles embodied in the methods outlined by 
Professor Duff A. Abrams of the Structural Materials Labo- 
ratory of Lewis Institute, Chicago. In other words, the pro- 
portions were determined in accordance with tables of true 
mixtures which had been shown by laboratory tests to give the 
required strengths, properly modified to meet the character- 
istics of the particular aggregates selected for this work. 
Moreover, every precaution was taken to insure that the pro- 
portions and consistencies were modified to suit the varying 
conditions of the materials from time to time during the 
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Map of the Relocation Through Sidney 


joint filling material was placed between the adjoining con- 
crete surfaces, while security against seepage was afforded 
by providing all vertical joints with copper flashings. 


Use Steel 


The arches were cast on steel centers, each set consisting 
of four ribs in the form of three-hinged arches with bottom 
ties, so spaced as to provide support for lagging long enough 
to form half the width of the arch rings. ‘The contractor 
provided three sets of these centers for the 140 ft. arches and 
one set for the 100-ft. spans, this number being adequate for 
a concreting program providing for the casting of one-half 
of the bridge at a time and requiring that each center be kept 
in place for 25 days after the placing of the last concrete in 
the arch: ring it supported and until 15 days after the last 
pouying in the adjacent spans. After completing half of each 
arch ring the centers were shifted over for concreting the other 
half. 

When placed in position for receiving the concrete the 
centers were cambered one inch at the crown to allow for 
deflection under load and were set one inch high on the false- 
work bents to compensate for compression in the timber sup- 
Levels taken after placing the concrete indicated that 
The checking of 


Centers 


ports. 
these allowances were very nearly correct. 


elevations after the centers were removed showed that deflec- 
tion of the arches under dead load was largely neutralized 
by the lengthening of the ring with the rise in temperature so 
that the centers carried but little load at the time that they 


course of the work. In addition, from three to six test cylin- 
ders (6 in. by 12 in.) were made each day from concrete 
taken from the mixer and, after storing in damp sand for 28 
days, were sent to the laboratory at Beech Grove (Indian- 
apolis), Ind., for test. 

The concrete used in different parts of the structure was 
assumed in the design to have the following strengths: 


PD. dcnosncdoddusvceéewe 2,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Piers and abutments .......... 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 
SD cnnecsedncsccesess 3,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Spandrel arches .............. 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 


With these requirements imposed the method followed is 
briefly as follows: The basis is the extended system of 
laboratory tests made at Lewis Institute from which tables 
and diagrams have been prepared showing the inter-relation 
of the mix, the consistency and the fineness modulus (a sim- 
ple index of the grading and size of particles) of the aggre- 
gate to the compressive strength of the concrete. These data 
were studied carefully in relation to the characteristics of the 
fine and coarse aggregates to be used for the concrete for this 
bridge, particular thought being given to their fineness moduli 
and to the consistency of the concrete which could reasonably 
be handled and placed in the forms. Then with the fine and 
coarse aggregate combined to give a tentative fineness 
modulus and with an assumed consistency as represented by 
the given amount of slump in the slump test, tentative pro- 
portions of combined aggregate and cement to obtain the 
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desired strength were determined from the tables and dia- 
crams. Then with these tentative figures a redetermination 
is made to obtain correct values for the fineness modulus 
and proportions. 


Meet Certain Difficulties 


Certain complications attended the introduction of this 
method. These included the translation of the mix, ex- 
pressed in terms of combined dry rodded aggregate to cement, 
into terms of the relative portions of separate fine and coarse 
aggregates measured loose, as well as a ready means of mak- 
ing proper allowance for the amount of moisture in the ma- 
terials in determining the proportions and the amount of 
mixing water. This entailed a large amount of study and 
experimentation but resulted in the development of a rela- 
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The Track Slab and One of the Parapets, Showing the Con- 
crete Tower and the Trestle for Delivering Concrete 


tively simple mode of procedure during the course of the 
actual work and after the method had once been put into 
effect and the inspectors understood what was expected no 
difficulty was encountered in handling the work according 
to this method. 

A question naturally arises as to the manner in which the 
variable mixes were provided for in the agreement with the 
contractor, since this made it impossible for him to estimate 
the required quantity of cement in arriving at his bid. This 
was disposed of by arranging for the railroad to furnish 
the cement and introducing a unit price per barrel for the 
labor of handling it in addition to the other bases of com- 
pensation. 

In general, the routine procedure under the system em- 
braced periodic screen analyses and check calculations of the 
tineness modulus and a determination of the water content of 
he aggregate, with such changes in the proportions as any 

iriation in these values indicated. In addition, about six 
slump tests were made each day to check the consistency of 

e concrete. 


Use Dry Mixes 


Of particular note in this connection is the success obtained 
placing the relatively dry concrete. A large part of the 
ncrete was placed with the aid of a tower and chutes, yet 
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concrete of a consistency represented by a slump of 3 to 4 
inches was sufficiently workable to be handled readily in 


chutes having a slope of 1 to 3. In fact, many batches of 
concrete were handled readily in this way, in which the slump 
was 1¥4 to 2. 

The concrete materials were received on a track from the 
Baltimore & Ohio about 1,000 ft. west of the bridge on high 
ground that afforded a downgrade from the storage piles to 
the mixer, this delivery being effected by means of tram cars 
which ran into a tunnel underneath the storage piles so that 
they could be loaded by gravity in measured quantities with 
the aid of suitable hopper gates. Bags of cement were 
loaded on the cars from a cement house close by. 

The mixed concrete was discharged into a hoist of a 150- 
ft. steel tower and distributed by chutes to most of the forms. 
In the abutments it was necessary to rehandle it by a bucket 
derrick while for placing the concrete in the spans of the 
spandrel construction the chutes discharged into a car 
operating on an elevated trestle which emptied into distri- 
bution chutes. 

The results obtained have been such that those respon- 
sible for the adoption of the methods of determining the char- 
acter of concrete are thoroughly satisfied that it was well 
worth the effort. The structure has an excellent surface fin- 
ish although no special efforts were made to obtain this other 
than to require thorough spading and the surface has been 
given no treatment subsequent to the removal of the forms. 
The compressive tests of the specimen cylinders show that 
the concrete has a strength within the limitations imposed 
and a degree of uniformity which it would have been impos- 
sible to obtain with arbitrary mixes unchanged with the 
variations in the character of the aggregates. The concrete 
in the structure was protected against too rapid drying by 
drenching the surfaces for at least two weeks after placing. 
The tops of the arch rings were sprinkled several times daily 
and after the deck had been completed the drain holes were 
plugged up and the surface flooded. 


Use Same Method on Other Structures 


The method followed in the construction of the large 
bridge was also applied to a number of other structures on 
the project, among which the most important are the Mos- 
quito Creek bridge, a three arch structure with one 50-ft. and 
two 40-ft. spans, the Pemberton Pike subway, a 27-ft. con- 
crete arch on a sharp skew and a 16-ft. arch culvert for the 
Miami and Erie canal. 

The improvements on the Big Four in the vicinity of Sid- 
ney were developed and carried out under the direction of 
C. A. Paquette, until recently chief engineer, and O. FE. 
Selby, principal assistant engineer. The design and construc- 
tion of the viaduct at Sidney and the other bridge work and 
the development of the method of making the concrete were 
carried out under the direction of J. B. Hunley, bridge engi- 
neer. W. S. Burnett, Indianapolis, Ind., is engineer of con- 
struction and E. A. Humphrey is resident engineer at Sidney. 
The Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, had 
the contract for the entire work and carried out practically 
all of it with its own forces. 


Tue St. LAwreENCE DEEP WATERWAY SCHEME is said to have 
received its death blow in the Canadian Parliament on July 
15, the bill authorizing an initial appropriation having been 
withdrawn by the railway committee of the House. The 


committee appears to have been convinced by the arguments 
of Canadian adversaries of the project, who declared that the 
prospective benefits would be not at all in proportion to the 
cost involved; cognizance was taken also of the opposition 
to the scheme which has been manifested 
States. 


in the United 
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Accident Investigations; 
# 
January-March, 1924 
HE Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued its quarterly summary of accident 
investigations, which is No. 19, for the months of 


January, February and March, 1924; abstracts of these 
reports are given below. 


Peatin Accipenvs INvestTiGATeED—JaNuary, Fepruary AND Marcu, 1924 
1021 Seaboard Air Line......... . /'- er Jan. | * 
1022 Southern Railway....... Stilton, S. ¢ Jan. 3 © 
1023 New York Central ..-Remsen, N. Y Jan. 3 D 
1024 , £43 eye Poynor, Tex.... Jan. 4 ) 
1025 Missouri-Kansas-Texas .--lillendahl, Tex oe Jan. 8 Cc 
102¢ Louisville & Nashville..... eGallatin, Tenn....... Jan. 15 Cc 
1027 New York Central......... Waterloo, Ind.. Jan. 25 + 
1028 Int’l-Great Northern....... Overton, @ex sa Jan. 28 Cc 
1029 PUMMGPOUOMEE cccccccceseus St, George, Pa.....> Jan. 30 1) 
1030 Illinois Central........ —- i Feb. 1 Cc 
1031 Union Trac. Co. of Ind....Ingalls, Ind......... Feb. 2 < 
103 PUMNONENED occ ccncecsces Kingsley, Mich Feb. 10 D 
1033 Louisville & Nashville......Aldrian, Ky........ Feb. 14 Cc 
1034 Pennsylvania ......... .-Brightside, Md.. Mar. 2 DD 
1035 Missouri Pacific....... .White, Ark.... Mar. 5 D 
1036 Chi., Mil. & St. Paul......"ortsmouth, Iowa Mar. 6 > 
1037 Sa te, resecces Me Ace Mar. 7 D 
1038 Central Vermont....... . Bolton, Vt..... Mar. 11 D 
1039 Pennsylvania ..-Westmoreland, Pa Mar, 11 Cc 
31040 Det., Toledo & Irontor ..Springfield, Ohio Mar. 13 )D 
1041 WEEE eeddcavacsaccuaw Lively, W. Va. Feb. 8 Cc 

Carlisle, W. Va Feb. 17 Cc 
1042 taltimore & Ohio ~.ee+.elocust Grove, Ohio Mar. 29 D 
1043 Chicago & Eastern Ill......Cayuga, Ind..... Mar. 29 dD 


Seaboard Air Line, Pinoca, N. C., January 1.—A work 
train, moving at about 12 miles an hour, within yard limits, 
shortly after dark, collided with some freight cars standing 
on the main track; and five track laborers, riding on the end 
of the caboose next to the tender, were killed; 12 other em- 
ployees were injured. The work train was running in dis- 
regard of the rule requiring speed to be kept under control 
within yard limits; and the blame is placed on the engine- 
man and also on a brakeman who was on the leading car 
(ahead of the engine) and should have seen the obstruction 
sooner. The yard crew who had left the freight cars stand- 
ing on the main track were held to be open to severe censure 
for failure to properly protect the cars. 

Southern, Stilton, S. C., January 3—Westbound extra 483, 
consisting of a locomotive only, ran past a meeting point 
fixed by a train order and collided with eastbound extra 
freight No. 723 which had 65 cars. Both locomotives were 
damaged, both tenders and 12 cars were wrecked and five 
employees were killed—both conductors, both enginemen and 
the fireman of the eastbound train. There was also failure 
on the part of the operator at the meeting point who should 
have stopped the negligent train and delivered to it a copy 
of the order, and also an error in transmission, receipt or 
repetition of the order. The men in charge of extra 483 
were fully aware of the contents of the train order, and why 
they did not comply with it cannot be known. The error in 
connection with the order was the omission from the ad- 
dress of the name of the operator at the meeting point. The 
dispatcher should have seen that this address was included 
and thus have put upon the operator the responsibility of 
delivering copies, and he should have ordered five copies to 
be made, whereas, in fact, only three copies were made. The 
evidence indicates that the dispatcher addressed the order to 
the operator, as well as to the train, but that the operator 
in copying omitted the word “operator;” and that this error 
was not discovered when the order was repeated. Notwith- 
standing the error, the operator could have known from 
the contents of the order that copies should be delivered by 
him to the train first arriving. Automatic train control is 
recommended. 

New York Central, Remsen, N. Y., January 3, 3.58 p. m. 
—Southbound passenger train No. 2, a locomotive and six 
cars, ran over a misplaced switch and was derailed while 
moving at about 30 miles an hour, the locomotive being over- 








*The last preceding report of accident investigations, Summaries No. 17 and 
No. 18, was given in the Railway Age of July 5, 1924, page 11. 
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turned. The engineman was killed and five passengers ard 
one employee were injured. The local freight train had le t 
the switch improperly set, at about noon, and a northbound 
passenger train had run through the switch at 3:05 p. m. 
without the engineman knowing that it was wrong; this leit 
the switch points partly open. This switch has no target, 
but has a 24-hour lamp; but a snowstorm prevailed at the 
time of the derailment and the color of the switch lamp could 
not be distinguished for more than 150 ft. The report says 
that such switches should be so located and constructed that 
their indications can be seen a sufficient distance; or, should 
be provided with signals; and “had an adequate automatic 
train control device been in use, this accident undoubtedly 
would have been prevented.” 

Texas ¢& New Orleans, Poynor, Tex., January 4.—East- 
bound passenger train No. 156, a locomotive and four cars, 
moving at about 30 miles an hour, was derailed at a facing 
point switch which had been misplaced by a mischievous 
boy; and the engine ran off the end of a spur track. The 
engineman was killed and eight other persons were injured. 
The switch target is on the fireman’s side of an eastbound 
train. It is a red disk, 18 in. in diameter, visible when the 
switch is set for the spur track. There was an unobstructed 
view of this target for 1,700 ft. and the way was clear. The 
report says that the target was brightly painted, and the fire- 
man testified that both the engineman and himself were sit- 
ting on their seat boxes as they approached the switch; and 
there was nothing to distract their attention. Had they been 
keeping a proper lookout ahead “or had an automatic train 
control system been in use, this accident might have been 
prevented.” 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Hillendahl, Tex., January 8.— 
Northbound passenger train No. 26, consisting of a locomo- 
tive and seven cars, ran past its appointed meeting place and 
collided with southbound passenger train No. 23, consisting 
of a locomotive and five cars, wrecking both locomotives and 
six cars. Both trains were moving at high speed. Both en- 
ginemen and both firemen were killed or fatally injured; 1 
mail clerk was killed and 67 passengers and 7 employees 
were injured. This collision occurred at 8:57, p. m., and 
appears to have been due to a mistake in reading the name 
of the station on a train order which had been received a 
half hour before. The order required No. 26 to wait at 
Hillendahl until nine o’clock but the engineman appears to 
have misread the order or to have in some way got into his 
head the name of the next station, “Addicks” instead of 
Hillendahr. The conductor also appears to have misread 
the order and he did not show it to the flagman, although 
he told both the flagman and the train operator about it. 
The report calls attention to the need of an automatic train 
stop. The conductor claimed that he did not pass Hillendahl 
until nine o’clock but the preponderance of evidence is that 
the collision occurred at 8:57. 

Louisville & Nashville, Gallatin, Tenn., January 15.— 
Southbound freight train No. 73, standing on a grade while 
the engine was detached, moved forward, without control, the 
hand brakes having been left off, and collided with the loco- 
motive, causing the death of the fireman. Three other em- 
ployees were injured. The conductor and a brakeman were 
held responsible for neglecting to set the brakes. 

New York Central, Waterloo, Ind., January 25.—West- 
bound train No. 43, second section, consisting of a locomo- 
tive, six baggage, mail and express cars and one passenger 
car, ran past two or three automatic block signals set against 
it and, while moving at about 50 miles an hour, ran into 
the rear of a preceding freight, which was moving at about 
20 miles an hour; one brakeman of the freight train wa: 
killed and five mail clerks.and five employees were injured. 
This collision occurred at 9:55 p. m. on a straight line 
clear weather. The engineman had been a runner for 
years and had been on duty less than four hours after havi! 
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been off duty 27 hours. He said that near signal 72 the 
headlight of an eastbound train interfered with his view of 
the road ahead and that thereafter there was some smoke and 
steam, together with flying snow, which obscured his view 
for several seconds; but he could not account for his having 
missed two signals in succession (No. 73 and No. 74), the 
signals being about one mile apart. The fireman apparently 
was “entirely engaged in keeping up steam;” he said the 
coal was of poor quality and admitted not observing any 
signals after passing signal 72. He said that the engineman 
did not call the indication of any signals after passing signal 
72. The report calls attention to the need of automatic train 
control. 

International-Great Northern, Overton, Tex., January 28. 
—A work train, moving north, collided, about 3 miles south 
of Overton, with southbound passenger train No. 3, both 
trains moving at about 25 miles an hour, wrecking both 
locemotives and damaging several cars. The fireman of the 
passenger train was killed and eight passengers-and two em- 
ployees were injured. The primary cause of this collision 
was the delivery of train order No. 14 to the work train 
after the order had been annulled, thus wrongfully giving 
the work train right to run to Overton. The only excuse 
offered by the negligent operator was that after having copied 
the annulling order, he did not again notice that it was ad- 
dressed to the operator. The men in charge of the work 
train were at fault for accepting the order, for it resulted 
in their being in possession of two different orders giving 
them time against No. 3. The conductor did not notice the 
discrepancy between the two orders and the engineman 
thought there was nothing irregular about it. Several ir- 
regularities were found in the conduct of the dispatcher’s 
office. The principal recommendation of the inspector is 
that automatic train control is needed. 

Pennsylvania, St. George, Pa., January 30.—Southbound 
passenger train No. 900, moving at about 60 miles an hour, 
was derailed on a curve of about five degrees. The locomo- 
tive and two cars were badly wrecked, and the whole train 
went off the track. The engineman, the fireman and a Pull- 
man porter were killed, and 26 passengers, four employees 
and three other persons were injured. The leading truck of 
the engine was badly wrecked but the inspector concluded 
that defects in this truck were the primary cause of the de- 
railment, though excessive speed was a contributing cause. 
By the rule, the speed of the train should not have been 
over 50 miles an hour. Both engine truck springs had a 
number of broken leaves, evidently broken sometime prior 
to the derailment, and this probably created a relatively 
rigid condition, changing the distribution of the weight. Ex- 
cessive lateral motion had been reported frequently, and it is 
believed that proper correction of this had not been made. 

Illinois Central, Clinton, Illinois, February 1.—A south- 
bound freight train entering the yard about 5:20 a. m., during 
a dense fog, was delayed in getting information as to which 
track it should go into; and, to avoid blocking a highway 
crossing, was set back some distance so that the rear of the 
long train was not far from the yard limit board; and there 
the train was left standing for an hour er more because the 
men in charge had been on duty 16 hours and had suspended 
all activities. While standing here it was run inte by fol- 
lowing freight, at low speed, and the conductor and ‘he flag- 
man of ihe standing train were killed. The caboose caught 
fire and was destroyed. The engineman of the approaching 
train was held at fault for failing to keep his speed under 
control within yard limits. The men on the colliding train 
had also been on duty a long time—nearly 16 hours. 

Union Traction Company, Ingalls, Ind., February 2.— 
Collision of electric cars resulting in the death of 16 or more 
passengers and the injury of 35 passengers and one employee. 
The report of the commission on this collision was abstracted 
in the Railway Age of May 3, page 1096. The immediate 
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cause was an error in the transmission, receipt or reading ot 
a train order. Many lax operating practices were found. 

Pennsylvania, Kingsley, Mich., February 10.—A snow 
plow moving at about 15 miles an hour, was derailed by ice 
and snow packed on the west side of the track opposite the 
station, and the plow was wrecked. Two workmen operating 
the wings of the plow were killed. 

Louisville & Nashville, Aldrian, Ky., February 14.—A 
locomotive and caboose being backed into the spur track 
of a colliery about 11 p. m., collided with standing coal cars, 
while moving at low speed, and two brakemen were killed. 
The collision occurred because the train was being moved 
into a sidetrack when the men expected to move along the 
main line of the coal spur, and responsibility is laid upon 
the chief dispatcher and the assistant chief dispatcher for 
not having issued proper notice of defective track conditions 
which had led to the spiking of the switch leading to the 
siding; and, there being no light on the switch, the trainmen 
did not learn until too late that their train was being di- 
verted. Had the switch been equipped with a switch light, 
the collision probably would not have occurred. 
Pennsylvania, Brightside (Lake Roland), Md., March 2. 
Eastbound passenger train No. 970, consisting of locomo- 
tive No. 920 and 10 cars, was derailed on a curve while mov- 
ing at about 35 miles an hour and one baggage car fell down 
a bank and was overturned. One passenger was killed and 
17 passengers and 4 employees were injured. The report of 
the circumstances, filling three pages, ends with the conclu- 
sion that the cause could not be ascertained. 

Missouri Pacific, White, Ark., March 5.—A southbound 
freight train of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Missouri, consist- 
ing of 17 cars, 2 cabooses and 1 coach, drawn by locomotive 
No. 100, was derailed while moving at less than 10 miles an 
hour, and one car was overturned. A brakeman was killed. 
An order had been issued limiting the speed of all trains at 
this point to 10 miles an hour, repair work having been 
going on for several days. The conclusion of the inspector 
is that the derailment was due to bad track. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Portsmouth, Iowa, March 
6.—Eastbound passenger train No. 20, consisting of a heavy 
locomotive and six cars, moving at about 45 miles an hour, 
was derailed on a curve of three degrees, and the locomotive 
and three cars were overturned. The engineman was killed 
and eight passengers, two employees and three other per- 
sons were injured. The report gives the cause of derailment 
as bad track conditions, the inside rail having been heaved 
and the superelevation being irregular. The left trailer truck 
wheel of the locomotive appears to have dropped inside the 
low rail, and this permitted the right front driving wheel to 
run off the track. The inspector found a large number of 
defective ties, loose and missing spikes and generally bad 
track conditions. The officers of the road were held at fault 
for not having limited the speed of trains to a safe rate. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Congress, Ariz., March 7. 
—wNorthbound passenger train No. 42, moving at about 25 
miles an hour, was derailed, at 8:55 p. m., at a point where 
a rail had been maliciously loosened; and the locomotive was 
overturned. The engineman was killed and one -other em- 
ployee injured. The person or persons responsible for the 
disturbance of the track remained undiscovered. 

Central Vermont, Bolton, Vt., March 11.—Northbound 
passenger train No. 1 consisting of a locomotive and eight 
cars, moving at about 35 miles an hour was derailed by a 
broken rail, and six cars fell down a bank, one of them 
lodging bottom up in the water and ice of the Winooski river. 
Three passengers were killed and 69 passengers and two em- 
ployees were injured. The engineer-physicist of the com- 
mission examined the rail which failed and concluded that 
the fault was in the weakened track structure, the ties having 
been found badly worn. In some places the rails had sunk 
into the ties nearly 3 in. Wooden braces were used to some 














extent, showing that the men in charge of the track had 
recognized its weak condition. 

Pennsylvania, Westmoreland, Pa., March 11.—A local pas- 
senger train consisting of two steel motor cars, was badly 
damaged, the front car being crushed for 22ft., by running 
against a steel box car which had been derailed on a side 
track and pushed over, so as to foul the main track. The 
passenger train was moving at about 35 miles an hour and 
one passenger was killed. Two employees were injured. The 
freight car had been knocked off the track by the movement of 
another freight car which had started, in the darkness, un- 
known to men switching near by, because it had been left 
standing on a grade not properly secured by a hand brake. 
The car inspector in the freight yard was held responsible, 
because he had seen that the hand brake was not in good 
condition and yet had simply chalked the car without ascer- 
taining definitely just what was the matter with it; he should 
have either repaired the car or taken such action as was 
necessary to correct the unsafe condition. A yard brakeman 
was also censured for not having chalked the wheels of the 
standing car. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Springfield, Ohio, March 13.— 
A northbound freight train consisting of two locomotives and 
36 cars was derailed at a switch which was partly open. The 
fireman of the leading engine was killed. Four other em- 
ployees were injured. One switch point had been forced open 
by a hopper-door closing-arm which had fallen from a coal 
car in a south bound train which had passed over the switch 
a short time before. The inspector finds that this hopper- 
door closing-arm probably had not been securely fastened at 
the time when the car was received from the Erie railroad, 
at Lima, three days before; and that a thorough inspection 
probably would have led to the discovery and correction of 
the defect. At another place on this car a cotter key was 
missing, and the rust on the parts indicated that the defect 
had existed for some time. 

Virginian, February 8 and February 17.—This is a report 
on two collisions, neither of which resulted in fatalities, but 
which evidently were investigated (as were two previous 
train accidents). because the men at fault lacked experience 
or were not well acquainted with the road. Following a strike 
of enginemen, representatives of the brotherhoods complained 
of the alleged incompetency of new employees. On Feb- 
ruary 8 in a short tunnel near Lively, W. Va., a freight train 
ran into a work train because of disregard of an order re- 
quiring all eastbound trains to stop at mile post 413 and not 
proceed into the tunnel without a signal from the work train. 

The engineman, who had been in the service of the road 
less than four weeks, ran past the mile post without seeing 
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it. The conductor was also at fault for not carefully watch- 
ing the approach to the point where the train should have been 
stopped. It appears that it had been customary to proceed 
without stopping, on receiving a signal from the work train; 
also it was customary on short freight trains for all brakemen 
to ride in the caboose; if the head-end brakeman had been 
on the engine he might have checked the engineman’s negli- 
gence. The fireman had had but little experience. Near 
Carlisle, W. Va., on February 17 a freight switching on the 
main track on the time of a passenger train, which had been 
flagged and stopped, ran into the passenger train at low 
speed; cause, mistake of judgment on the part of the engine- 
man in making a switching movement on the main line on 
a steep grade. In this case the engineman had been in serv- 
ice about three months, but the fireman began only the day 
before the collision. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Locust Grove, Ohio, March 29.—East- 
bound freight train No. 184 consisting of a locomotive, 21 
cars and 2 cabooses broke through a pile bridge which had 
been weakened by a flood, and the locomotive and seven cars 
were submerged. The engineman, fireman and two brakemen 
were killed. Two other employees were injured. Most of 
the bridge wreckage was washed away. The bridge had been 
inspected in February and was then found to be in good con- 
dition. Trees lodging against the bridge diverted the flood 
towards the west end of the bridge. The flood was heaviest 
about 3 a. m. and the disaster to the train occurred about 
8:50 a. m. The track foreman had passed over the bridge 
at 4 o’clock on the previous afternoon and a train had passed 
over the bridge at about midnight. The track foreman was 
riding on train No. 184, sitting on a car about the middle of 
the train. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Cayuga, Ind., March 29.— 
Southbound passenger train No. 93 moving at high speed, 
ran off the derail approaching the crossing of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and the locomotive, after running 
about 300 ft. came to rest about 50 ft. from the track, stand- 
ing at right angles to the line. A crossing watchman was 
fatally injured. The train had run past distant and home 
signals set against it. The inspector says that the engineman 
acknowledged the warning of the fireman as he approached 
the distant signal and that he was in full possession of his 
faculties at all times; and why he failed to obey the signal 
“is not known.” The engineman’s statements about speed 
and other things were contradictory. The report calls at- 
tention to the fact that on a portion of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, an automatic train control system is in use; and that 
if such a system had been in use at Cayuga this derailment 
would not have occurred. 














A German Three-Cylinder Passenger Locomotive Built by Borsig 
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Locomotive Built by North British 





Reid-MacLcod Geared Turbine 








OR SOME TIME the North British Locomotive Company, 
Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, has been engaged in the 
development of a steam turbine driven locomotive under 

what are known as the Reid-MacLeod patents. The first 
locomotive of this type, which was built during the early part 
of the year, is shown in the illustration. The principal 
features of the construction are the utilization of turbines, 
geared directly to the two driving units, and a condenser 
which is said to produce a high vacuum under all load 
conditions. 


Method of Carrying Upper Structure 





The upper structure comprising the boiler, the condenser, 

the water tanks, the cab, the coal bunker, the auxiliary ma- 
chinery, etc., is mounted on continuous main frames carried 
on two compound trucks, each truck comprising four driving 
j wheels and a four-wheeled truck. The main driving 
machinery of the high pressure and low pressure turbines 
with double reduction gearing, provided with a forced 
lubrication and enclosed within a gear case, is mounted 
. longitudinally upon the trucks. The high pressure turbine 
is on the rear truck and the low pressure turbine on the 
1 leading truck. 

The boiler is located over the rear truck. It is of the 
usual locomotive type, and is equipped with a superheater. 
It is fitted with forced draft equipment, to replace the blast 
of the exhaust from the ordinary steam reciprocating engine 
vhich has the important advantage of securing a steady rate 
f combustion in the firebox and, as this rate is under com- 
lete control, it can be adjusted to meet all conditions of 
varying load and speed. 


Saving Effected by Condenser 


The condénser is-of the air cooled type and is arranged 

t the leading end of the locomotive. It is adapted to utilize 

he air intercepted by the movement of the locomotive. It is 

‘urther provided with an air induction apparatus and with 
vater vapor spraying jets, which are controlled from the 
ootplate. The system suffices for the maintenance of a 
relatively high degree of vacuum under all conditions of 
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Locomotive Company, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 


Geared Turbine Condensing Locomotive 


Mechanical, Thermal and Economic Advantages Obtained 
—Uniform Torque Gives Rapid Acceleration 


load and speed. The turbine-driven induced draft fan is 
arranged adjacent to the engineman’s cab. 

By the combination of steam turbines with the condensing 
plant, the expansion of the superheated steam from boiler 
pressure to condenser pressure is obtained, with an estimated 
probable economy of fuel and water of about 50 per cent 
and a guaranteed economy of 25 per cent. The machinery 
runs with forced lubrication in an oiltight gear casing. This 
lubrication is supplied by an independent pump through a 
continuous, cooled and closed system. An important objec- 
tion to fitting the ordinary locomotive, with reciprocating 
engines, with a condenser is that the oil used for lubricating 
the piston and piston valves would be returned with the con- 
densate to the boiler with consequent damage to the boiler 
plates,.etc. In the turbine locomotive the condensate is 
free from such impurities. 

The air pump is so arranged that it will maintain a 
vacuum in the condenser when the locomotive is not in 
operation. Condensed water extracted from the condenser 
is returned through the air pump intercooler to the hot well 
by means of a rotary pump and from the hot well by means 
of the boiler feed pump through the feed heater to the 
boiler. The air pump, intercooler serves to extract the heat 
from the steam used by the air pump and the feed water 
heater serves to condense the exhaust steam from the 
auxiliaries. 
®The geared turbine condensing locomotive, like the ordi- 
nary locomotive, is a ‘self-contained unit. The withdrawal 
of a turbine locomotive from service would not involve the 
dislocation of the whole system of transport over a large area 
as in the case of any stoppage ‘in an electrified system de- 
pendent on a central power station. 

The high price of fuel and lubricants in Europe have 
encouraged locomotive designers in recent years in the 
development of the turbine locomotive. They have received 
their incentive from the mechanical, thermal and» economic 
advantages obtained from condensing turbines used in marine 
and power plant practice. The absence of reciprocating mem- 
bers, rapid acceleration resulting from uniform torque, high 
thermal efficiency of the boiler, continuous supply of hot 
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feed water, saving of approximately 50 per cent in fuel and 
water, complete control of combustion, and the complete 
lubrication of all moving parts, are factors that are not 
included on the ordinary non-condensing locomotive fitted 
with reciprocating engines. 


Shay Locomotives in 
Special Transfer Service 


APPLICATION of the Shay geared type loco- 
motive has been made by the New York Central in 
switching service between its Thirtieth street yard 

and St. Johns Park freight station, New York City. The 

entire line between these two points for a length of 2% miles 
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tives which had previously been employed for these move- 
ments. 

The traffic handled over these tracks runs as high as 350 
cars in both directions, about 200 of which are between the 
yards at Thirtieth street and the St. Johns Park freight 
station. 

The Shay locomotives are the builder’s standard Class 60, 
two-truck type, with the entire locomotive, including the 
running gear, housed in as shown in the illustration, to 
meet the city requirements. The engine consists of three 
cylinders 12 in. in diameter by 12 in. stroke, geared to drive 
on the two trucks, each of which has two pairs of 36-in. 
wheels. ‘The wheel base of each truck is 4 ft. 8 in. and the 
total wheel base of the locomotive is 33 ft. 34% in. The 
boiler, which is without superheater, has a total heating sur- 
face of 1,005 sq. ft. and a grate area of 28.5 sq. ft. It 
carries 200 lb. working pressure. The total weight of the 
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Shay Geared Locomotive, Enclosed for Use by New York Central in New York City 


is located in the city streets and the transfer movements 
become a part of the street traffic which must conform to 
city traffic regulations. This, together with ascending grades 


where the tracks leave the Thirtieth street yard and enter 
Tenth avenue, impose severe conditions which the ordinary 
type of steam locomotive is not well adapted to meet. 

Four locomotives of the Shay geared type, built by the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., have been placed in service 
in this territory, replacing the five small 0-6-0 type locomo- 





locomotive is 139,400 lb. and it develops a maximum tractive 
force of 27,400 lb. Fuel and water capacity are provided 1g 
for 2% tons and 2,200 gal. respectively. 

Special provision has been made for controlling the loco- 
motive from either end of the cab so that the engineman may 
be stationed at the forward end of the locomotive, irrespective 
of the direction in which it is operating. This has been 
accomplished by placing throttle and reverse levers on the left 
side of the smokebox, at the forward end of the locomotive. 
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Shay Locomotive, Moving Freight Cars Down Tenth Avenue, New York City, with Flagman on Horseback Preceding as a 
Warning to Other Street Traffic 
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These levers are connected by reach rods to the main throttle 
and reverse levers at the firebox end of the locomotive. For 
operation at either end of the locomotive the latches on the 
levers at the other end are locked in the open position. 
These locomotives have proved themselves to be well 
adapted to the peculiar character of this service. High 
speeds are not required. Indeed, one of the difficulties of 
operating the ordinary type of direct-connected steam locomo- 
tive in this service is the frequent acceleration of trains 
required within a range below their effective operating speeds. 
The Shay locomotives accelerate rapidly and operate effec- 
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tively at speeds of six to twelve miles an hour, providing 
effective control of from twelve to twenty cars. 

Another condition for which the Shay locomotives are 
well adapted is the rough track incidental to the numerous 
crossings of street car tracks. Track conditions were the 
cause of numerous failures of spring hangers and springs 
on the older engine, which the coil spring suspension of the 
Shay locomotive has eliminated. The locomotives have now 
been in service for several months and little attention has 
been required aside from the lubrication of the driving gears 
and occasional attention to the main rod brasses. 


The New Problems of the Accounting Officer’ 


Reduction in Statistical Requirements and Simplification 
Offer Greatest Opportunity for Study 


By A. J. County 


Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad System 


HE RatLwAy ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
meets after another eventful year in which the Ameri- 
can railways have given the latest proof of their ability 

to render a most satisfactory transportation service. Not- 
withstanding all attempts to delude the American people 
as to the real value of the railroads which they own and 
manage, this record service in 1923 was performed at rates 
so much lower than the basis established in August, 1920, 
that upwards of $800,000,000 was saved to the American 
people from July, 1922, to the end of 1923. Regardless of 
higher wages and taxes the carriers have again demonstrated 
that the best service can be given, and at substantial econo- 
mies compared with the costs of 1920. 

Moreover, the railroads spent in 1923 over a billion dol- 
lars for the betterment and increase of their facilities and 
equipment, and the improvement of their transportation 
service, largely because of the conviction that the American 
people will permit neither class selfishness nor partisan poli- 
tics to wreck the transportation industry, but will insist that 
it be fairly dealt with in the matter of rates and a fair return. 
The American railway investors, employees, tax-gatherers, 
industries, and farms have all been benefited from this greater 
prosperity of the railways, which at present is being affected 
by the reduced volume of business. What business can 
justly claim that it has been injured by the existing level of 
railroad rates, when the total operating revenues have in- 
creased 98 per cent since 1913, while the operating expenses 
of the railroads as a whole have increased 120 per cent, and 
taxes alone over 162 per cent in the same interval? 


Greater Opportunity Still Needed 
to Reach Sound Credit Basis 


On the other hand, it would be idle to contend that the 
rate of return earned on the property-investment account of 
these arteries of American commerce, including working capi- 
tal, which equalled about 4.47 per cent in 1923, has proved 
satisfactory, or has permanently rejuvenated railroad credit. 
Indeed, it is much too-soon to expect that the results of re- 
strictive legislation have been finally overcome, or that the 
deepseated questions affecting our national life, which arose 
during the war period, have yet been conclusively settled. 
Much remains to be accomplished in giving the railroads full 
opportunity to earn a reasonable return on the investment and 





_ “President’s address delivered before annual meeting of Railway Account- 
ing Officers’ Association at San Francisco, Calif., cn July 9. 


to devote their energies to producing efficient and economical 
transportation that will command in the future, as it has in 
the past, the admiration of the world. 

Nor must we be unmindful of the great business and 
economic changes that have occurred since before the war, 
especially those which have produced a marked effect on the 
railroads, such as the tremendous expenditures for new 
highways which now pierce all parts of the continent, and 
have thrown the whole country open for the use of motors for 
commercial and private use. Neither can we be oblivious 
to the effect that the great production of oil, gas and electric 
power has had on the railroads and upon transportation. The 
change from a ten-hour day to an eight-hour day, the classi- 
fication of employees, the changes in working conditions and 
wages, all have to be overcome or our people will be perma- 
nently hindered with high living and production costs. There- 
fore, altogether there is just as much necessity in the railroad 
business, as there is in any of the skilled industries, for the 
continued reduction of costs, the withdrawal of service where 
the highways and motors are ample for the traffic, and the 
production of still cheaper transportation. Only by inten- 
sive development and increased output of traffic, can we offset 
the tremendous increase in wages, taxes, and other costs. 
New capital, on reasonable terms, is essential to produce 
cheaper transportation, including the extension of electrifica- 
tion, and even the utilization of the motors cars on the high- 
ways in connection with transportation. New capital for 
railroads will be furnished by our citizens, but it will not be 
obtained unless assured of a fair return, and freedom under 
law to be used to the best advantage on the railroads. If not 
so safeguarded capital will seek other channels of oppor- 
tunity. 


Transportation Act—An Adjustment Measure 


Into this railroad situation another factor has been intro- 
duced, known as the Transportation Act, which to a large 
extent has modified but not dissipated the conflicting regula- 
tion of the previous years. It has, however, at least declared 
the policy adopted by congress, as expressed in Section 500 
of the Transportation Act, towards which we are now work- 
ing. i.e., “to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation.” Railroad accounting, like railroad 
operation, shop and road output, rates, and net returns, 
should be adjusted to this new policy of railroad regulation 
and cost so that when we assure the public of uniform and 
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fair rates and an efficient transportation service without dis- 
crimination, the excessive requirements of railroad accounting 
that begin with the waybill and the ticket may be gradually 
but surely simplified and cheapened. 

Accounting Officer as the Barometer 


In May, 1920, within less than three months after the 
termination of federal control and the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act, I finished an address before this association 
as follows: 


“In conclusion may I sav to the railroad accounting officers that in the 
broad gage railroad administraticn of his own company whether fcr saving 
or expansion, and in its relations to other railroad lines, to the public, and 
to the regulating authorities under the new act, he must realize that he 
must perform a more important and effective part than heretofcre. The 


nanagement of his company, the investcr, the regulating authorities and the 
public must rely upon his accurate and sworn statements of his corporaticn s 


affairs and its needs His department cannot be a museum of accounts of 


past transactions, but he must beccme the active co-operator with all other 
lepartments in seeing that the revenues are fully developed, and represent 
every cent to which the company is entitled, and that its expenses were made 
for the company’s benefit, and are accurately audited and promptly paid. 
He must also act as an interpreter for the management of the various 
current operating and traffic accounts, results and statistics, as well as of 
the capital account expenditures and its fixed and current assets and liabili- 
ties In this way he will find that the whole railroad acccunting pro- 


fession is placed ‘on a higher plane 


Current and Not Historical Accounting Requisite 


So far as the accounting officer is concerned there has 
been no change in that varied responsibility. He must live 
and work in the present, and for the future, for the practical 
reason that railroads have been passing through such a dif- 
ficult time, and the margin of profit is so small. The rail- 
roads must live upon existing results, and be prepared for the 
immediate future. For that purpose historical accounting 
and the records of past years are of little use for admin- 
istrative purposes, or even for the investors’ purposes. 

Increased taxes, lowering of rates, increased wages and 
changed working conditions, as well as increased material 
prices, use of highways and motors, the demand for larger 
stations, elimination of grade crossings, etc., all seem com- 
bined in a relentless struggle to prevent comparisons with the 
figures of the past from being of much value, and to prevent 
railroad companies from having adequate net. results. Net 
results can be helped only through a rigorous control of the 
dollars before they are spent for operation and maintenance, 
and not after they have been spent. For that purpose our 
accounting classifications should be adjusted to concentrate 
attention on the immediate results and the immediate outlook 
as the best aid to administration, regulation and investment. 
Each year must stand on its own results. On the capital 
side there must be a severe restriction on those objects that 
will not increase the gross revenues, nor cut the expenses nor 
facilitate the traffic movement. Large unproductive im- 
provements, no matter how desirable they may be, must be 
postponed for the day of reasonable profits and cheap capital. 


Keeping Pace with the New Conditions 


The art of railroading has changed very materially in the 
last decade and operations are carried on more intensively 
with larger equipment, longer trains, heavier bridges, more 
tracks and yards, improved signaling, grade crossings elimi- 
nated, portions of railroads electrified, improved shop plants, 
etc., provided chiefly through the capital account, all tending 
to increase the efficiency of the transportation service, but the 
savings have been absorbed chiefly in higher taxes and wages 
or spent for improvements to increase public safety and 
comfort. 

Transportation costs can only be reduced by more efficiency 
of personal effort throughout the forces of employees, and a 
better working plant. We of the accounting profession are 
assisting in that program of meeting higher costs by reducing 
clerical, stationery and accounting expenses on the railroads. 
We may well ask ourselves whether the accounting and cleri- 
cal work on the railroads has been revised and adjusted to 
conform to the new requirements of railroad operations and 
public relations as laid down in the Transportation Act. Do 
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the accounting classifications produce results that can be 
utilized in rate proceedings and in wage hearings, or can we 
by modifications make the results of the classifications more 
practical ? 

We have advanced through the adoption of better methods 
of compiling statistical information, and getting accounting 
results by using mechanical devices as an aid to recording, 
auditing and the production of statistics and costs. Our 
efforts to reduce expenses by these means and to furnish in- 
formation more promptly have been, however, more than off- 
set by increased demands for statistical and other reports 
some of which are of doubtful utility. The continued com- 
pilation of reports and accounts, classified as they are and 
have been, are interesting, but the change in rates, wages and 
other costs have made them less valuable for comparative 
purposes. In fact, valuable comparisons in dollars cannot 
be made with any of the last seven years without considerable 
adjustment of figures, and knowledge of the facts underlying 
each year. 


Reduction in Statistical Requirements 
and Simplification of Accounting 


This association has made representations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the state commissions and the 
railroads themselves, looking to a curtailment of some of these 
reports and statistics. Much has been accomplished through 
the efforts of the Association in reducing the amount of infor- 
mation called for in the annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the elimination of useless schedules 
and the simplification of others, and the work is still pro- 
gressing, and many of the commissions and their representa- 
tives, I am glad to say, are sympathetic to reducing account- 
ing costs and work. 


Separation of Expenses Between 
Freight and Passenger 


The acid test of what practical use is made of the existing 
accounting classification of road equipment, of revenues and 
expenses by primary accounts, and also of statistics should 
be frequently applied. If not productive of increased 
efficiency or of economy they should be eliminated. Concen- 
tration on the real essentials would be beneficial to all. For 
instance I might refer to the requirement for a current separa- 
tion of operating expenses as between “passenger,” “freight,” 
“common” and “neither” under each of the primary accounts, 
as being a considerable burden, and if not abrogated, should 
be made permissive instead of mandatory. The clerical 
work of making this separation is very large, commencing, as 
is required, with the time card of each employee and the 
requisition for materials and supplies used in maintaining 
and operating the railroad and facilities. Although it is 
essential to have some formula authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for dividing the operating expenses 
between the separate classes of service, it will always be sub- 
ject to many qualifications, and comparisons between com- 
panies will often prove unsatisfactory. It should be used 
only when required, and when used the formula should em- 
brace all the costs of transportation, and not merely operating 
expenses, but in addition taxes, rentals, interest, etc. 


Wage Statistics 


Again take the compilations of employees and their com- 
pensation, under the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which are also furnished to the United States Labor 
Board. We find them a very expensive luxury and of doubt- 
ful utility. The demand is to increase this detailed informa- 
tion, but when we suggest that it be used as a basis to adjust 
wages we are promptly informed that it will not be accepted 
either by the employees, the railroads, or the Labor Board 
for that purpose. Recognizing these objections, surely these 
rules should be simplified, and the required data reduced to 
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the legal requirement, which is simply the number of em- 
ployees by classes and the amount of compensation for each 
class. When necessary for purposes of investigation or 
regulation of wages, or working conditions, special studies 
can be made of the conditions at the time, and this is now 
necessary in spite of the large amount of information cur- 
rently compiled at a large expense. 


Simplified Divisions 


Again, the matter of simplified per cents for the division 
of freight revenues has had some attention and our associa- 
tion has done some good work this past year, but there is 
more to be done by all the railroads. We must keep this 
subject ever before the traffic officers as well as before our- 
selves, and insist upon the simplifications of rate divisions 
until they are universally adopted. Whenever possible, 
arrangements should be made for auditors to get together 
and suggest or recommend two figure per cents to their re- 
spective traffic officers with arguments for their adoption that 
cannot be resisted. In this way we can co-operate to reduce 
accounting expenses. 


L. C. L. Shipments 


A suggestion recently reached me that we should request 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue an order as a 
supplement to the 96-hour rule for collection of freight 
charges, making it the rule for shippers to prepay all less 
than carload shipments. This is generally unprofitable traf- 
fic, which is becoming more prevalent especially in times 
like the present when orders for goods are reduced in volume, 
so that the shippers’ capital will not be tied up in large 
inventories. The above suggestion would reduce the work 
at agencies and in the audit offices, and be a convenience to 
the consignors and consignees. I suggest this subject be con- 
sidered by the freight committee and the committee on gen- 
eral accounts of this association to. determine its prac- 
ticability. This is a very live topic, and it touches upon 
commercial relations with our shippers. I realize that noth- 
ing should be done in the matter by the railroads or the Com- 
mission without full conference with the shippers to bring 
it about in the best way possible. However, I would like 
them to all realize that less-than-carload shipments constitute 
about 75 per cent of the total consignments and they con- 
sume 75 per cent of the cost of collecting and accounting for 
freight traffic, and yet less-than-carload tonnage does not 
equal 5 per cent of the total tonnage handled on the railroads. 
If the railroads were in a strong credit condition, with large 
surpluses, or if their returns were not limited to 534 per cent 
on their investment, this suggestion would not appeal to me 
at all with the same force. 


Revision of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Classification 


The accounting classifications, not merely for operating 
expenses but for road and equipment, revenues, statistics, 
etc., are still being revised and should be brought up to date. 
The number of accounts can be materially reduced and re- 
ported in such a manner as to be readily scanned by the 
executive officers. Your committees are co-operating with the 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
this work, and some progress has been made. What would 
help us the most is not only the reduction of the number of 
accounts, although that would be extremely desirable, but the 
elimination of the prorating or distributing of bills in detail 
among many primary accounts. All expenses, even general 
expenses, are part of the cost of operating and maintaining 
. railroad for public service and as our Accounting classi- 
fication is not a system of cost accounting, the pro-rating and 
distribution of some bills is of little value, as I see it. If the 
splitting or distribution of various expenses among the sev- 
eral primary accounts has any real merit, then I think all 
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the general expenses should be pro-rated and divided under 
the general accounts of maintenance of way, maintenance of 
equipment, transportation and traffic, but not under the pri- 
mary accounts. 


Accounting for Valuation 


There is an apparent duplication of effort in keeping the 
records under the classification of investment in road and 
equipment, and for returns required under valuation order 
No. 3, as well. There is a marked conflict in some of the 
provisions of these two orders. As a means of simplification 
I suggest for the consideration of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the association, the elimination of all 
accounting requirements from valuation order No. 3 and from 
much of its present engineering detail. Then limit its pro- 
visions to the engineering features and the recording of 
physical changes in the carriers’ property, thus leaving the 
money value or cost to be accounted for under the road and 
equipment classification. The accounting officer becomes 
more helpful to the executives by concentration on revenues 
and actual expenses rather than by extensive accounting de- 
tail, and by keeping before his officials the large amount of 
capital expenditures and working capital invested in 
materials and supplies, to avoid excessive capital outlays or 
funds being tied up in non-productive assets. Where actual 
cost accounting is essential for Road, Shop and Office outlays, 
the local officers will do it more effectively and it will be 
more accurate and useful than for an entire railroad. 


Is the Value of the Thing 
Commensurate with Its Cost? 


I do not at all subscribe to the theory that clerical work 
is chiefly non-productive, for I know by experience that no 
auditing department is worth having, that does not more 
than save its cost to the company by collecting more revenue 
or discovering incorrect expenses, taxes or other outlays. But 
it is just as essential to review and adjust our clerical work 
and methods, and our accounting practices and cost, as it is 
to review and adjust our operating methods and costs, and 
above all to see that only such clerical recording is done as 
is essential to assist in the proper operation, administration 
and regulation of the transportation industry, and as will 
help in producing better net results and sounder credit. A 
study of the cost of stationery and office supplies will often 
be more profitable than a study of the outlay for steel rails 
which will wear for 15 years or more and even then have 
a large salvage value. 

If the accounting officers were not broad-minded men who 
fully realize that accounting must be used as a live part of 
railroading, and that railroads work on such a narrow margin 
of profits that every dollar of increased revenue and decreased 
expenses, taxes and interest are most urgently needed to pro- 
tect their credit, I would not appeal with such frankness. 
Our great work will not be complete until we have every 
officer realize that all unprofitable expenditure and service 
must be eliminated. They should realize that until our 
accounting classification ties up more closely to the budget 
system of monthly expenses for labor and materials so that 
officers will see more clearly revealed the sources which ab- 
sorb the companies’ revenues, than is the case in the present 
accounting classification, our best work is unfinished. Drive 
home the responsibility before the money is spent, but when it 
is spent show as accurately and directly as possible where 
it went. 


Co-operation Between Carriers 


I call particular attention of the members to the fact that 
the morale and comity that existed prior to federal control 
among accounting department officers and employees of the 
various carriers are being rapidly restored. The War en- 
couraged a system of accounting, the theory of which was 
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that the roads were all working for one central administration 
and the net result of auditing or failure to audit was that 
what one road lost, the other gained. The greatest extent 
to which any railroad felt it had to go was to merely report 
what was due to it and let every other railroad take care of 
itself. ‘That theory has been dissipated and its imprint is 
almost eradicated, and the principles of fair and accurate 
dealings between carriers in the preparation of interline 
and other statements are very noticeable and praiseworthy. 

Carriers are reposing the former confidence in each other 
in the matter of settlements, and are calling attention to 
amounts due by themselves to connecting lines and com- 
petitors without waiting for errors to be found by audit and 
claimed. I cannot dwell too emphatically on this condition, 
which is at the root of a profession that must enforce in- 
tegrity. I am sure you share the same thought with me that 
the old familiar and pleasant relations which we are again 
experiencing at the gatherings of our association are helping 
to get back to the condition we were in before being swamped 
by the duties imposed upon us by the war, and are bringing 
about more intimate contact and - strengthening mutual 
friendships. 

My attention has recently been called to the formation of 
an organization, the purpose of which is to re-check the 
interline settlements between carriers. I presume this has 
grown out of the manner in which carriers were compelled 
to make interline setthkements during federal control. This 
may inure to the benefit of some lines but as I have stated 
before, our reliance on the spirit of integrity and vigilance 
in auditing, and on the square dealing and fairness in our 
settlements which existed heretofore, will prove the best 
safeguard of the integrity of the members of the association, 
and of the proper results to our companies. 


Taxes 


During the past year a special committee was appointed 
to consider the question of taxes which has become a very 
large item to the railroads. There is necessity for a tax 
conference among themselves for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means to uniformly and economically prepare 
state tax reports, under the various bases prescribed by the 
state laws; and to also keep in touch with all tax legislation 
and suggest, from an accounting standpoint, such modifica- 
tion of present and proposed tax laws as may tend to reduce 
the amount of taxes chargeable against the carriers. Car- 
riers’ prices and profits are restricted by laws, and there is 
also the recapture provisions of the Transportation Act, so 
that they should not be taxed on the same basis as other 
unrestricted enterprises. You will find that the net savings 
from taxation conferences will justify the effort. 

Conclusion 

The Railway Accounting Officers’ Association must at all 
times be the leader in the recommendation, simplification 
and elimination of accounting to the end that all unnecessary 
clerical or accounting expense that does not increase or pro- 
tect our net revenues, be eliminated. There is nothing in that 
program to prevent a proper check over and conservation of 
the revenues, and a proper check and analysis of the expenses 
and capital expenditures of the railroad. Perhaps some 
of the members hesitate at the revision of the entire classi- 
fication. If the way to achieve the best results is by amend- 
ment of the existing classifications as a first step, let us act. 
If better results can be had by thorough revision and adop- 
tion of new classifications, let us proceed in that fashion, but 
do not let the size of the latter task deter us or encourage us 
to sit still. 

During the year I have keenly felt the need of some effec- 
tive instrumentality in Washington to push forward our 
recommendations to a conclusion with the representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We and _ they 
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often recommend and work for improvements in our account- 
ing and clerical requirements, but we get so far and then are 


forced to return to other work. Weeks pass and our memo- 
ries of the facts grow cold, and there is no continued force 
to urge the most. important questions to a conclusion. Many 
of our important committees have intervals of months between 
meetings, etc. We should try to avoid this waste of time and 
loss of effort, by some small working committee of experi- 
enced men, just as other branches of the railroad service have 
had to organize to meet this situation. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ended July 
5 totalled 759,942 cars, as compared with 850,082 

cars in the corresponding week of 1923 and 707,025 
cars in 1922. The decrease as compared with the preceding 
week was due to the holiday on July 4. As compared with 
the corresponding week of last year decreases were shown 
in the loading of all classes of commodities except grain and 
grain products and livestock and in all districts except the 
Southwestern. The summary as compiled by the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the American Railway Association follows: 


Revenue Freicgut Car Loapinc—Week Enpep Jury 5, 1924 


Districts 1924 1923 1922 
I i Od i ee ee te 178,435 204,025 158,919 
DEE gstcacesvascce thoes vegans 154,221 191,859 141,240 
PONE one Weks coeuewdesdeaus 34,088 35,830 32,760 
Southern ... aah ah ees are 110,585 113,471 103,735 
DP coccndtetacesebtee wEs 113,820 137,396 120,647 
St CD + cedanadeneckwaae's 115,136 115,983 102,085 
Southwestern aati ddan lino lla ty 3 side Sl 53,657 51,518 47,639 
Total Western distric:s...... ...... 282,613 304,897 270,371 

Commodities 
Grain and grain preducts....... piss 34,778 31,073 34,976 
PE Hob06000 Che tia stcendienen 24,841 24,677 21,704 
aE Saalisdark ate wae eee a oem ies ake 111,458 155,286 70,860 
6 eel ea bid nee a eas a A Grdibtaue ai nents 6,697 13,771 9,533 
Fcrest products ......... ee eee 50,964 54,184 44,178 
BEE SVGAGRCS Ceabicetecneseeccewes 48,842 73,609 56,111 
Pi. Bh satccedécnesenscenecs de 207,208 209,594 209,200 
Miscellaneous 275,154 287,888 260,463 
. 0 re etree ee 759,942 850,082 707,025 
Dt rc bimed«casuteenienawes 908,355 1,012,471 862,845 
Dt Ce skcbeteveneensenees estan e® 903,700 1,004,982 866,321 
SS rt er eT Tee 902,710 1,008,838 848,657 
OS re er re ee 910,707 1,012,312 836,208 
Cumulative tctal, January 1 to date. .23,946,649 24,855,584 20,727,292 


The freight car surplus for the period June 23 to 30 
averaged 356,389 cars, including 153,550 box cars and 162,- 
343 coal cars. This was a decrease as compared with the 
previous week of 3,255 cars. 

The Canadian surplus for the same period was 21,850 
cars, including 18,975 box cars and 150 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended July 5 aggregated 49,153, the decrease from the 
previous week of 8,347 cars being due to the national holi- 
day of July 1. All commodities recorded decreases, except 
ore which showed heavier loading in the Western division. 
The decrease last year in the same period was 5,836 cars, 
making the loading 558 cars heavier this year than in the 


same period in 1923. 
For the Week Ended 
ye teas 
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Cars Cars Cars 

Commodity— 1924 June 21 June 28 July 5 
Grate amd grain PCOGUCIS. 2... ccccccccccceces 9,433 9,626 6,805 
Live stock ..... SPA AES ee ene 2,114 2,060 1,740 
OS ae ret re ee eT 5,128 4,978 4,695 
ING tick sas cas ris db ere i are ate cr ant ak ae 166 203 161 
DT <3 jp cane ebdbhnh eee ReORROheeaeneent 3.904 4.099 3.585 
ON OE LEE 2,515 2,333 1,870 
ak GW Sree eee 1,908 1,521 1,418 
SEO DOPED SOREN. ove ccncsteccswsccaeves 2,700 2,593 2,195 
Pt Mast iamsSachssenbaved ieee watnndanee ne 1,811 1,408 1,605 
I, B05 Cees wo-ahin eae nme eee 16,139 15,834 13,686 
ee en re 13,481 12,845 11,393 
eS ee eee 59,299 57,500 49,153 
Total cars received from connectiens.......... 31,104 30,759 29,087 
Total cars loaded for corresponding week, 1923. 55,630 54,431 48,595 
Cumulative loading to date—1924.......cc006 ceeeee cesses 1,450,384 
Cumulative loading to date—1923.........065 seesee  seeces 1,335,851 
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Accounting Officers Meet at San Francisco 





Accounting Officers and Guests, R. A. O. A. Annual Meeting, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco 






Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting Proves One of Most 
Successful in History of Organization 


HE RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

held its thirty-sixth annual meeting at the Fairmont 

Hotel, San Francisco, July 9, 10 and 11. There 
were about 300 members in attendance and including ladies 
and guests a total attendance of about 500. 

In addition to the amount of work accomplished during 
the several sessions, the meeting was characterized by the 
unusual excellence of the arrangements as taken care of by a 
committee headed by T. O. Edwards, auditor of the South- 
ern Pacific with headquarters at San Francisco. On the 
evening of the first day of the meeting there was a banquet 
and dance. The following afternoon was devoted to a boat 
ride and lunch on San Francisco Bay on the Southern 
Pacific’s new ferryboat, the Sacramento. On Wednesday 
afternoon there was a reception, mah jongg and card party 
for the ladies and on Friday morning a sight-seeing trip 
around the city. 

Another feature of the annual meeting was a_ business 
show. About 25 manufacturers of railway accounting 
machines and appliances had exhibits. In the case of several 
of the exhibits actual railroad accounting work was per- 
formed. The Southern Pacific, in fact, maintained a mes- 
senger service for this purpose between the hotel and its 
offices. 

The business sessions of the meeting were presided over 
by A. J. County, president of the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association and vice-president in charge of account- 
ing of the Pennsylvania System. The annual meeting was 
conducted in the usual manner. It lasted three days, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. On Tuesday, each of 
the standing committees had open meetings to which all 
members of the association were invited and at which they 


were given opportunity to ask questions or to secure further 
information beyond that contained in the published com- 
mittee reports. 

The Railway Accounting Officers Association carries on 
the larger part of its work through its committees and sub- 
committees. The reports of the committees are prepared in 
time to be incorporated in the agenda which is sent to all 
members of the association some time prior to the annual 
meeting. The agenda this year was a 6 in. by 9 in. volume of 
about 300 pages. No reports are read at the sessions of the 
annual meeting. The committee chairman merely reads off the 
names of the subjects covered by his committee calling upon 
various of the members of his committee to explain subjects 
of special importance and holding himself ready to answer 
questions that may be offered from the floor. In this 
manner a report covering as many as 105 subjects—as was 
the case with the freight committee’s report—could be cov- 
ered in almost two hours’ time with complete satisfaction to 
everybody concerned. 

The accounting officers were welcomed to San Francisco 
by Leonard Leavey, director of purchases of the City of 
San Francisco, Mayor James Ralph, Jr., being unable to be 
present because of his activity in connection with welcoming 
the British fleet which arrived in San Francisco harbor on 
Monday. 

There followed an address by William Sproule, president 
of the Southern Pacific, Pacific System. Mr. County’s 
president’s address, made by Mr. County at this session, is 
published elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Age. 

Mr. Sproule discussed the problems of the railway 
accounting officer as they appear to the executive or operat- 
ing officer. His address follows in part. 


Efficient Accounting—The Executive’s View 
By William Sproule 


President, Southern Pacific, Pacific System 


One of the most important functions of the accounting depart- 
ment of a railroad is so to order the procedure in every trans- 
action as to show to the management what the transaction really 
umounted to, both for purposes of operation and for purposes of 
inancial accounts. The greatest single item of railroad admin- 
istration which has constantly and incessantly to be watched is 
summed up in the one word “waste.” Waste in railroad operation 
as a rule does not come from any desire on the part of anybody 
to be wasteful, but it comes from the lack of full knowledge of 
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what are the factors of expense and what are the factors of ex- 
pense in the work as it proceeds; and to what extent that expense 
can be curtailed and wasteful methods avoided. 


Auditor Should Find Every Factor of Expense 


I have frequently heard it said by the officers of various 
departments in talking about any given transaction or any givem 
item: 
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“Well, we figured that the cost was so much, but when 
the auditor gets through with it we don’t know how much it will 
cost.” The reason is that the auditor finds, or should find every 
factor of expense. It is his function to find every factor of 
cost that goes into that transaction and to the extent that he 
fails to note every factor, the auditor still has to pursue his path 
until he does devise ways of finding it—and he can find those 
facts only in conjunction, on the one hand, with the administrative 
officers, and the management on the other. 


Knowledge of Expenditure as Work Proceeds 


| take it to be the province of the accounting department to so 
arrange and provide through accounts that the operating officeis 
will not only realize what are the factors that enter into their 
costs, but that the auditor also, will have access, as the work 
proceeds, to a knowledge of the expenditures as they are made, so 
that they will know whether in their work they are exceeding 
their expenditure allowance and can tell whither they are drifting. 

It is in the latter feature that there remains so much to be 
done, I believe. We have, for example, on the Southern Pacific, 
the system of division accounting officers; yet I am by no means 
satished that the system, as now provided, accomplishes to any 
close degree the results that were hoped for. There is still a 
wide gap between the division superintendent, or the division 
officer, whatever his title, and the division accountant. There 
seems to be a certain feeling of aloofness. This is partly due to 
the tendency on the part of the accountant to let his accounts drift 
behind, because of waiting on the operating officer to send in the 
statements of his expenditures. Now it is obvious to all of us 
that it is not a departmental question of any kind, that the ac- 
counting department cannot be so handled as to let the business 
transactions drag and that the accounting somewhere has to catch 
up with the business transactions. But, on the other hand, there 
needs to be some magnetic force, greater than now exists, to bring 
the transactions themselves directly into the accounting mill. The 
fact of it is that what is needed in the railroad business today 
is, I believe, a closer check than at any time in the past—on how 
much money from day to day goes into the business, for what it is 
spent, and how economically. 

A given transaction is authorized, say, calling for $10,000. We 
know when half of the work is done, but we do not know as 
promptly whether 50 per cent or 75 per cent of the money has 
been expended, and thus, until the transaction is completed, you 
cannot see how far may be the limit between the authority given 
and the final amount spent on the item. There exists a gap the 
elimination of which must be studied, and we must find some 
better means for bridging that gap. This gap is caused, partly, 
by the tendency of forceful men put in charge of properties to 
accomplish results, to get those results first of all, and let the 
accounting department take care of itself. What is needed is to 
coordinate the accounting department so that the accounting and 
the physical transaction will work out together. However, those 
are details that are in process of evolution. The work of the 
accounting officers has in my judgment been comparable with the 
work of any other department in the service, and has contributed 
very largely to the efficiency that has been gained in the railroad 
service. 


Freedom from Binding Restraints 


This matter of efficient accounting is so important a factor in 
the railroad industry that 1 believe in the auditor not being re- 
sponsible to any but the highest administrative officer. He should 
be an officer firm, kindly, considerate, and capable; and as such 
he is entitled to the high consideration due to an officer who is 
contributing of his talent to promote the net operating results of 
the railroads. He should be so situated (and I am happy to say 
that on some roads he is so situated) that he can take an impar- 
tial look at what is going on and from his own observation and 
experience, and consultation with other officers associated with 
him (and counsel with officers of other roads) evolve methods 
which will be of advantage to the system. This initiative can 
only be exercised under the best conditions, when he feels that he 
is free from the binding restraints of allegiance to every depart- 
ment, and where every department head will not think that the 
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auditor, or the accounting officer, (by whatever name he is known) 
is in some way encroaching upon his prerogatives and is butting 
in where he has no business, to use a colloquialism. 

That process is taking place in American railroads, and to the 
extent that we pursue it with an idea only in mind that what is 
sought is the basic fact, the actual figure, to that extent will we 


succeed. Facts of truth lie at the foundation of every business 
and pre-eminently at the bottom of ours. The agency, the vital 
agency through which we must find what is the fact and what 
is the truth is the accounting department ; because that is the focal 
point. It is the point into which flows all the information of every 
kind that pertains to the given transaction—provided your account- 
ing system is correctly advised. 

The larger railroad systems, it is true, have by very dint of 
their own necessity properly been forward in this movement, but 
it is most encouraging to note the extent to which the railroads 
generally have taken an interest in it, and how active and alert 
minds in the railroads have been enlisted in working out this 
general cause. 


Uniform Accounting 


There was perhaps a time when there was a tendency to be a 
little rigid about uniform accounting, but that time is past, and 
experience is solving many of the knotty problems. At the same 
time there is a great deal yet to be done. I have in mind an ex- 
perience which was repeated only this year in which I asked for 
a comparative statement showing the costs of the dining car sys- 
tems of the railroads of this country. I asked that the principal 
railroads be compared for my information for the good of the 
service. I found that it is impossible to make a comparison of 
the dining car service costs of this country—because there is no 
uniformity of method in keeping those accounts. There is a 
veneer uniformity, but when you get down to analyze it you will 
discover that every railroad has its own factors, its own theories 
of keeping this out and putting that in, its own theories of 
accounting expediency, not looking always for the fact, for the 
truth, but looking for the kind of truth and the kind of fact that 
will fit somebody who has a theory as to how accounting should 
be done. There should be among the railroads of this country 
such a plan of uniformity as will make possible the determina- 
tion of the factors that enter into the finding of the truth, the 
factors that enter into the finding of the facts. It is the factors 
that enter into the findings that determine the veracity and the 
value of the results. 

Gentlemen, I hail your Association as the greatest help in deal- 
ing with and developing ALL of the factors and finding all of the 
facts that enter into the conclusive results set before us, and doing 
it upon a uniform plan, not only for the good of the road that 
the officer represents, but for the good of the railroad cause as 
a whole, in order that there may be bases of comparison which 
will be intelligible, and which cannot be said to be on any 
doubtful basis. 


In a Neutral Position 


These are suggestions that have occurred to me, coming out of 
the limit of my own experience. They do not imply any lack of 
loyalty or intention to reach the truth and find the fact on the 
part of every officer; but the accounting department is in that 
neutral position in which it has no theories to sustain, no excuses 
to make, no gross, no net, no incidental deductions, it has no 
policy except to get at the basic facts and present them in for 
that will be intelligible to the railroad officers, to the owners of 
the railroads and are susceptible of analysis. Finally, they are in 
the best position—because they have all the data before them-- 
to summarize these from the more diffuse statements which now 
amount to volumes, and present them to the administrative officers 
in such form that they show at a glance what are the points of 
efficiency, or inefficiency, what are those calling for praise and 
encouragement and what those calling for words of caution and 
instruction as to what remains yet to be done. Out of the 
volumes of statements of all kinds, federal, state and local—our 
of all these now provided we need more and more to summarize 
so that the officers, who would find it physically impossible them- 
selves to go through the details, can find these facts in clear-cut 
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and concise comparative form, and then proceed into such detail 
as they may find necessary. 

So much is this the case that I find in my own experience that 
after certain statements are made, covering large sheets of paper, 
] then have them taken by the auditor and summarized on a sheet 
of commercial note paper, upon which I can find not only the 
higher points, the important points on the larger sheet, but can 
find the information summarized, further, in point of comparison 
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of units of service, which sometimes surprise the very officers of 
the departments charged with that given service. 

The making of accounting results intelligible to the subordinate 
railroad officers is one of the tasks before you, and the extent to 
which you do this, down even to the junior subordinates, is the 
extent of your success. In proportion as we can get them to 
understand the value of your statistics, and what they point out, 
in that proportion will we make progress. 


Commissioner Eastman Gives Views on Expense Classification 


At the first regular session on Wednesday there was read 
a letter from Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Commissioner Eastman’s letter dealt primarily 
with the proposed revision, now under discussion, of the 
classification of railway operating expenses. The letter fol- 
lows in part: 


“Much of the routine work which has so engrossed the attention 
of the bureau of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the past few years in connection with federal control and the 
guaranty settlements which succeeded it, is now past history; but 
it has been followed by quite similar work in connection with 
the recapture clause of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

This latter work seems likely to prove very burdensome, 
but we shall do our best to reserve time and attention for certain 
other matters of major importance. I refer particularly to the 
revision of the accounting classifications and to the establishment 
of rules and regulations with respect to depreciation charges. 
These are matters which I discussed at some length which I had 
the pleasure of addressing your association as long ago as its 
\tlantic City meeting in 1920. Much time has gone by since 
then, but these questions are still with us. Not that the time 
has been wasted, for, they are questions of extraordinary scope 
and complexity. Encouraging progress has been made toward 
their final solution. 

“Revision of the accounting classifications was undertaken for 
two principal reasons; first, in order that.they may furnish in 
suitable form the accounting record required by the new duties 
which have been imposed upon the commission; and second, ir- 
respective of new duties, in order that such changes may be made 
as experience has shown to be desirable, with a view to relieving 
the carriers from the burden of recording unnecessary and value- 
less information and with a view to securing all useful informa- 
tion in the form that will best serve the public interest. 


Co-operation With R. A. O. A. Committee 


“In co-operation with a special committee appointed by this 
association, the bureau of accounts has prepared a tentative 
revision of the classification of operating expenses. Copies have 
been widely distributed, so that the commission may have the 
benefit, before final action is taken, of review and criticism by all 
who are willing to render such assistance. I am glad to report 
that much interest has been shown, not only by the carriers, but 
by state commissions, organizations of shippers, banking institu- 
tions, expert accountants and economists. We anticipate intelligent 
and helpful criticism, and we wish all that we can get from every 
quarter. 

“Certain broad aspects of the problem invite comment at the 
present time. It has been represented that the accounting and 
statistical work required of the carriers under the present class- 
ifications is unduly heavy and expensive, and that contraction or 
simplification of the regulations is urgently needed as a means of 
relief. From this point of view, it seems to me, the test of the 
requirements is whether they serve a useful public purpose. Are 
they necessary in order that public regulation may be effective 
r that the public may be adequately informed as to the operations 
f the carriers? When the bureau began work on the revision it 
vas instructed to keep this test in mind and to prescribe the 
minimum of detail which experience has shown to be genuinely 
useful. To this end it was also instructed to consult and collab- 
rate with the other bureaus of the commission that have occasion 
to use accounting and statistical data. 


Reaction to Proposals 


“The tentative revision which has been prepared does curtail 
nd simplify requirements in important respects. Judging by the 
comments so far received, however, the question now seems to 
whether it has not gone too far in this direction, and these 
‘mments have emanated from carrier as well as public sources. 
Clearly this is an important question and one that I hope will 





receive careful consideration at your meeting. We are desirous 
of knowing the concensus of opinion of the railway accountants 
upon this matter of curtailment and simplification, and what their 
experience has taught them as to the detail which can with ad- 
vantage be recorded. In this connection it is obviously desirable 
to avoid changes that might render difficult accurate comparisons 
with the operations of past years. 

“The comments which have come to our attention also suggest 
another important question. When the commission was [first 
given authority over accounting, uniformity was the chief object 
in view. It is my understanding that the effective classifications, 
with relatively few modifications as to the number and character 
of accounts, are fairly representative of the general system which 
most of the carriers themselves followed prior to the time of public 
regulations of accounts. Subsequent legislation, however, has 
invested the accounting of the carriers with a public importance 
which it did not have, or which at least was not generally recog- 
nized, at the time when section 20 was originally enacted. 


Cost Accounting 


“Our classilications of operating expenses up to date have been 
primarily classifications of expenditures. Only in some instances 
have they approached cost accounting. The tentative revision 
follows the same plan. It may be that a classification of 
operating expenses on a satisfactory cost accounting basis is im- 
practicable, but I am confident that the question is one which the 
commission will be called upon to face. By a stipulation in 
paragraph 2 of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
rates which we prescribe as just and reasonable for the purpose of 
enabling the carriers to earn a just return are predicated upon 
honest, efficient and economical management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance. Would a cost accounting classification 
of operating expenses afford a better basis for determining rela- 
tive efficiency and economy of management and the reasonableness 
of maintenance expenditures ? 

“Apart from this stipulation in section 15a, cost studies are be- 
coming more frequent in the process of rate regulation. So far 
they have chiefly been confined to terminal operations, but I have 
no doubt that they will soon be extended to the line haul also. In 
this connection I call your attention to the necessity of determining, 
under the present provisions of section 4 of the act, whether or 
not a rate is less than is ‘reasonably compensatory.’ Would a cost 
accounting classification afford a better foundation for such 
studies ? 

“These are questions with which I feel sure that we shall be 
confronted and which must be answered. We should like your 
views as well as the views of those who are interested from the 
standpoint of the shippers and the public. 


Other Classifications 


“Work is progressing upon the revision of other classifications, 
as well as the classification of operating expenses. We shall handle 
all in the same way, giving full opportunity for the study and 
criticism of tentative drafts from all angles before final action is 
taken. 

“Involved with the revision of the classifications is the consider- 
ation of the subject of depreciation. Our study of this subject 
is now approaching culmination. So far as steam railroads and 
telephone properties are concerned, briefs have been filed and argu- 
ments have been made. All that remains is the final decision by the 
commission. Our consideration of the matter has aroused great 
interest. At the final argument state commissions, municipalities, 
gas and electric companies were represented as well as the carriers 
directly affected. I doubt whether there has ever been a more 
thorough discussion of the subject. I can assure you that it will 
receive corresponding consideration by the commission before 
decision is rendered. 

“In all of these matters we have received the best of co- 
operation from the railway accountants. They have shown a 
desire to assist rather than to obstruct. 1 take pleasure in 
stating this fact and in expressing the hope that we may have 
the benefit of continued co-operation in the future.” 
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Report of Committee on General Accounts 


The committee on general accounts, or as it is familiarly 
known, the Committee of Twenty-Five, had several un- 
usually important subjects before it for discussion during 
the past year. These included notably the revision of the 
operating expense classification, suggestions concerning the 
modification of the monthly wage statistics, certain proposals 
concerning a modification of the monthly report of operating 
statistics and the general question of federal and state 
requirements for statistical reports. Except as concerns the 
last the committee was unable to report final action. It said 
that further reports on this subject would be submitted later. 
The committee said that it had held two meetings during 
the year, one in New York in January which lasted three 
days and one in Washington in February which also lasted 
three days. It is understood that the larger portion of the 
time of these meetings was devoted to discussion of the 
proposed revision of the classification of operating expenses. 
The number of subjects reported on by the committee was 15. 
Among the more important of these were the following: 


Revision of I. C. C. Accounting Classification 


The report said that bulletins 104 and 105 indicated the 
progress that was being made with this matter and that the 
committee would submit a further report on the subject as 
early as possible. 

The subject of the proposed revision of the operating 
expense classification was not discussed, except in passing, at 
any time during the meeting. The only important reference 
to it was the letter from Commissioner Eastman reproduced 


above. 


I. C. C. Annual Report Form, 
Schedule No. 541, Revenue Freight Carried 


This subject was brought up by Dr.*M. O. Lorenz, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Statistics, I. C. C. The committee 
recommended the following revised instructions for the 
annual report form of the commission: 

In stating the number of tons received frem connecting carriers, include 


all shipments which, so far as apparent from the informaticn on the waybill 
or abstracts of waybills, have been received from connecting carriers, either 


directly or indirectly All cther tonnage is originating tcnnage. Tonnage 
originating on switching rcads connecting directly or indirectly with re- 
spondent’s line should he regarded as tonnage originated by respondent. 


Import traffic received frem water carriers should be regarded as originating 
at the pert of entry. If the application of these instructicns results in any 
marked deviation from respondent’s past practice, that fact should be stated 
in this report in order that proper allowance can be made in interpreting the 
statistics 


Modifying Monthly Wage Statistics 


The Railway Accounting Officers Association has joined 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Bureau of In- 
formation of the Southeastern Railways, the Association of 
Western Railways and the Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways in questioning the value of the monthly 
wage statistics as reported in the present form to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Labor Board. 

The accounting officers have expressed the view that “It 
has been demonstrated by experience that the present wage 


statistics do not meet the requirements of a wage adjustment 
and that it is necessary to prepare specific data to meet pro- 
posed changes in working rules and rates of pay as they 
may arise. 

The general accounts committee reported further that the 
subject was being handled by a sub-committee and that a 
report would be submitted later. 


Value of a Unit of Equipment as Rebuilt 


This subject appears each year for consideration by the 
general accounts committee. It was brought up this year 
by the Detroit Railroad Accounting Conference. The latter 
offered a rule intended to clarify present accounting require- 
ments with reference to this matter and suggested that it be 
referred to those who will engage in drafting the new prop- 
erty investment account classification when such is taken up 
for consideration. 

The proposals of the Detroit Railroad Accounting Con- 
ference were referred to a sub-committee of the general 
accounts committee and the latter said that report regarding 
the situation would be submitted later. 


Rules Governing Separation of Operating 
Expenses Between Freight and Passenger 


The committee on general accounts adopted the following 
resolution : 

Wuereas, The separaticn of operating expenses between freight service 
and passenger service is found to be burdensome without compensating 
benefits and is unnecessary to a large number of railway companies. 

Resolved, That. it is recommended by your committee on general accounts 
that the rules fer the separation cf operating expenses between freight 
service and passenger service be made optional effective January 1, 1924, 
and that this resolution be sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Elimination of Unnecessary Reports and Statistics 

Eighteen pages of the agenda for the 1924 meeting were 
devoted to this subject, this amount of space being required 
to reproduce the correspondence between the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association and Commissioner Mark 
W. Potter of the Interstate Commerce Commission, relating 
to this question. An important part of the correspondence 
was a memorandum reviewing the work of the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association with reference to reducing 
the burden of statistical requirements and listing in detail 
the reports required by federal and state authorities. This 
memorandum was recently the subject of editorial comment 
in the columns of the Railway Age. 


Monthly Report of Operating Statistics 


Modifications of the present requirements for the reporting 
of the monthly operating statistics have been suggested by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Details regarding 
the suggestions were contained in R. A. O. A. Bulletin 105. 
The general accounts committee said that its report on the 
subject would be submitted later. 

The chairman of the general accounts committee was 
J. J. Ekin, comptroller of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Report of the Committee on Freight Accounts 


This committee reported on no less than 105 subjects, 
this being the largest number ever covered in a year’s work of 
the freight accounts committee. The committee held three 
meetings during the year, excluding the meeting on the day 
preceding the annual meeting itself. The three included one 


at Colorado Springs, Col., in October, one at St. Louis, Mo., 
in January and one at New Orleans, La., in March. 
of these meetings lasted three days. 


Each 


The chairman of the committee for the past year was 
F. W. Pope, auditor freight accounts of the Southern 
Pacific with headquarters ‘at San Francisco. In introducing 
the committee’s report, Mr. Pope spoke at some length of 
the importance of the subject. He referred particularly to 
the difficulties of freight accounting, which in turn amplified 
the necessity for such work, attendant upon the increasing 
complexity of freight tariffs. He said that he refused to 
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go along with those who term clerical labor unproductive 
and showed how freight accounting resulted in “protecting” 
the carrier’s revenue. Simplified divisions and two-figure 
per cents have been a subject of leading importance to the 
accounting officers for several years. Mr. Pope reported 
that progress in that direction was being gradually secured. 

Among the important subjects reported on by the freight 
accounts committee were the following: 


Waybilling Shipments Accorded Transit Facilities 


This subject was discussed from the floor by A. J. Moran, 
auditor freight accounts of the Erie, speaking for the 
committee. 

The report of the committee said in part on this subject: 


This subject has been before the freight committee for the 
past two years. One can realize the difficulties in attempting to 
recommend any uniform plan for waybilling shipments accorded 
transit privileges. A paper was read by H. B. Ochiltree, auditor 
of freight accounts, Union Pacific before the annual meeting of 
the Association held in Richmond last year: Mr. Ochiltree, after 
a canvass of 27 principal roads showed that 79 commodities were 
accorded transit privileges, one particular road granting the 
privilege on 42 commodities. 

If a canvass were made today it would show even a greater 
number of commodities accorded transit privileges. The practice 
has grown during the past ten years to the extent that the public 
is asking for transit arrangements on almost every commodity 
imaginable, and if careful consideration is not given by the traffic 
departments of the various roads, it will eventually result in prac- 
tically all raw materials moving under transit arrangements. 

When transit privileges were first granted by the traffic depart- 
ments, due consideration was given to the accounting work in- 
volved at the transit points, and the necessary arrangements were 
made to place additional help at such stations to take care of the 
accounting work, but of late the accounting departments have 
not always been consulted when these arrangements are put into 
effect. The privileges have grown to such an extent that it is im- 
possible under present-day conditions to secure competent rate 
clerks at transit stations, the tariff requirements are so complicated 
that it is absolutely necessary to transfer to the freight account- 
ing offices a great portion of the work, where the rates and divis- 
ions can be properly checked to conserve the revenue of the 
carriers involved and make interline freight settlements accord- 
ingly. 

The attention of the various traffic associations has been directed 
to the lack of uniformity in publishing transit tariffs through this 
association and while some improvement has resulted the tariffs as 
well as the divisional bases have not been clarified or made 
uniform to the extent that any particular plan of waybilling may 
be uniformly adopted. 

The freight committee earnestly requests that the accounting 
officers, individually, analyze their tariffs covering transit arrange- 
ments and where waybilling methods are embodied in such tariffs 
that individual action be taken with their respective traffic depart- 
ments to have this feature corrected and in lieu thereof issue 
accounting department instructions to the agents at the transit 
points outlining accounting methods. 

It is the practice of some carriers to make a transit charge while 
many carriers make no charge for these privileges, and this com- 
mittee strongly urges that the enormous amount of accounting 
work necessary in handling transit be brought to the attention ot 
traffic officials, with the recommendation that transit privileges on 
less than carload shipments be discouraged ; however, where transit 
privileges are accorded, a charge be assessed for the accounting 
and operating services performed. It is a fact that some carriers 
ire granting transit privileges at a loss, particularly on less car- 
load traffic, and it is for this reason that we recommend the 
assessment of a transit charge based on the operating and ac- 
counting service performed. 

In view of these existing conditions it is impossible to recom- 
mend the adoption of a uniform plan of waybilling, therefore, wav- 
bills prepared in accordance with the following four plans must 
be recognized by the intermediate and destination carriers. 

1. To and from the transit point at local rates, the shipper at 
the transit point filing overcharge claim for the difference between 
the sum of the local rates to and from the transit point and the 
through rate from point of origin to final destination. 

2. From the transit point at the through rate from point of 
origin, refunding the inbound charges to the shipper and having 
the agent at the transit point file claim for relief. 

3. From the transit point at a proportional rate or division of 
the through rate from point of origin. 

4. From the transit point at the remainder of the through rate 
from point of origin. 
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Under plans 1, 2 and 3. waybills can be settled through inter- 
line freight accounts in accordance with the present accounting 
rules. The following plan of settlement through interline freight 
accounts will govern under plan number 4. 

Shipments accorded transit privileges when covered by through 
rates from point of origin to destination shall be through way- 
billed from transit point to ultimate destination on interline way- 
bills and all interline freight settlements or readjustments of 
the revenues of the carriers participating in the movement of the 
shipment from transit point to ultimate destination shall be made 
through interline freight accounts by the destination § carrier. 
When freight charges based on the balance of the through rate 
are insufficient to allow all carriers between the passing off junc- 
tion of the waybilling carrier and ultimate destination their 
full proportion of through revenue, the carrier making interline 
freight settlement shall allow all carriers beyond the waybilling 
carrier their full proportion of revenue in current interline freight 
settlement and debit the waybilling carrier on the abstract with 
the difference between the sum of these proportions and the freight 
charges on the waybill. The deduct items on face of each interline 
abstract shall be carried forward to the division statement and the 
aggregate sum of these debits shall be deducted from the total 
proportion of revenue due the waybilling carrier. 


Revision of Revenue Waybill Forms 


This subject was discussed for the committee by D. W. 
Beddo, auditor freight receipts of the Texas & Pacific. The 
committee’s report said: 


A number of suggestions have been made for revising the exist- 
ing waybill forms, and all of those suggestions have received thor- 
ough consideration and comprehensive study by your committee. 

Your committee recommends, for adoption by the association, 
revised waybills R. A. O. A. Standard Forms ‘Nos. 98, 99, 100, 
101 and 111, as per samples submitted with this report. The 
transit waybill and the perishable freight waybill are taken care 
of in other subjects in this report. 

In preparing these revised waybill forms, your committee has 
had the benefit of the suggestions and collaboration of the various 
interested departments of railway service, as well as the helpful 
collaboration of various accounting officers. 

The blanks have been arranged to provide a more logical 
sequence for the information to be inserted, which should prove 
of especial advantage tm filling in the waybill spaces by typewriter. 

Provision is made for designating the exact spacing of the form 
when printed. This is accomplished by indicating the printing 
specifications in picas, the standard printing measurement. It is 
very important that the printing specifications be literally observed. 

Considering the many interline waybills regularly received in a 
large railroad accounting office, no argument is needed to demon- 
strate the necessity for absolute uniformity in size and arrange- 
ment of the waybill form. Standardization of the waybill is 
synonymous with simplification. The saving of clerical work 
through standardization of the waybill will be clear, to say noth- 
ing of the economy in_ printing usually attained by the use of 
standardized forms. 

In the interest of economy and efficiency, it is of paramount im- 
portance that all interline waybills be absolutely uniform in size 
and arrangement. 

The waybill is the fundamental freight accounting form, and is, 
therefore, of outstanding significance from a revenue accounting 
viewpoint. 

Every interline waybill is prepared, from an accounting stand- 
point, primarily for the use of some other road, and not for 
the convenience or use of the carrier that makes or prints the 
waybill. 

This is a controlling or impelling principle that should 
result in literal compliance with the standard waybill forms and 
should prevent any departure or variation, in any manner whatever, 
from the standard forms. 

It is obvious that any blank for general use will not always 
conform to individual views, but in the interest of the “greatest 
good for the greatest number,” it may be necessary to sacrifice 
one’s individual views. It is to be borne in mind that any de- 
parture or variation in the standard form, however slight, will 
prove confusing to the large number of employees who handle the 
waybill form and will result in inconvenience and difficulties in 
other directions. 


Form 98 is the ordinary revenue freight waybill; form 99, 
the l.c.l. waybill; form 100, the astray freight waybill; form 
101, the livestock waybill, and form 111, the preferred move2- 
ment waybill. Elsewhere in its report the committee sub- 
mitted a revised form 134 transit waybill and a new form, 
113, a perishable freight waybill. The last named was 
suggested by the traffic departments. 
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Definition of Railway Accounting 
Terms, Words and Phrases 


The committee asked that this subject be left with it for 
further consideration. 


Time Limit for Statements of Differences 
Involving Collection of Charges 


This subject was discussed for the committee by W. W. 
Strickland, freight auditor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
It is the most important subject that has been handled by the 
freight committee in an extended period of years. The action 
taken reduces the period of time allowed for rendering cor- 
rections in interline freight accounts involving interstate 
transportation among carriers to one-half of the time there- 
tofore permitted. The period under the new arrangement is 
three years, which brings the rule in conformance with the 
provisions of the Transportation Act relating to the collection 
of charges from shippers. The effect of the action taken is 
to require carriers to keep their interline freight accounting 
more nearly up-to-date and to reduce the accounting among 
carriers, as a result, a substantial reduction is expected in 
clerical work together with increased efficiency. 


Collection of Undercharges 


Complaint has been made by the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League and others regarding the failure of the railroads 
to submit bills for undercharges to shippers with due prompt- 
ness. The committee’s report quoted in full a letter written 
to R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Traffic Executive Associa- 
tion on January 18, 1924, at the direction of the committee 
by E. R. Woodson, secretary of the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association. 

This letter is reproduced here practically in full because 
of its interest to the operating and traffic departments as well 
as to the accounting officers. 


We believe this subject can best be approached by first enumerating those 
conditions which are most productive of undercharge corrections, as fcllows: 

(1) Considering the question solely in the light of the number of under- 
charge bills which are rendered to patrons for the collection of money and 
in connection with which the initial collection should have been adequate, 
the principat reason for the creation of such items is the lack of prcper 
revision, before collection, at the waybill destination reporting agency. The 
collections at agencies are, as a rule, initially made at the amount at which 
the waybill is stated in the agency accounts, resulting in undercharge bills 
to the extent that there is a later agency revision by the waybill destination 
reporting line or an audit office revision by any carrier in the route of 
transportation. This paragraph deals with the revision of wayballs in con- 
nection with which there are no apparent rate complications, and for which 
the lack of revision can be attributed to either a failure at the agency to 
revise the waybills at all, or the revision by inexperienced or inefficient rate 
clerks, or the fact that the necessary machinery is nct provided to insure 
new tariffs and reissued tariffs reaching the pcint at which they must be 
used, by the date they hecome effective. 

(2) The cause next in order of importance for undercharge corrections is 
the incompleteness of tariff files at the agencies and the inability of the 
railroad employees to determine the proper rate applicable. This reason 
might be subdivided under two heads, first, the manner in which the 
tariffs are compiled, and second, insufficient technical training of the em- 
ployees. Beyond a doubt, our tariff publications have been complicated to 
the extent of netes and exceptions, etc., the purpose being to reduce the 
size of the publications. It can readily be appreciated that this saving might 
be many times overexpended through the constant use of complicated issues, 
which, if published initially in simplified form, could be much more econom- 
ically used. 

(3) Our tariffs permit very liberal reconsigning and diversion privileges 
in transit. Those arranging for that service quite frequently do not indicate 
the service with sufficient particularity to permit of the proper application 
of rates at destination. These omissions are developed through subsequent 
correspondence or handling, resulting in the issuance of undercharge cor- 
rections when the facts are determined. The education of agents to the im- 
portance of giving full particulars in connection with intermediate transporta- 
tion services performed (service other than the actual transportaticn of 
commodities) should materially help in removing this cause. 

(4) For certain commodities transported in volume, it is necessary to 
perform miscellanecus services in transit, such as feeding live stock, icing 
perishable traffic, heater service, fares of attendants and numerous other 
services of which those named are merely representative. The failure to 
show, with sufficient particularity, the service performed and the cost of 
such service, on the original waybill or to have this information in the 
hands of the collecting agent prior to the time of collection, results in subse- 
quent bills being rendered for this service. 

(5) Next are undercharges resulting from shipments moving on combina- 
tion rates (the destinaticn carrier in such instances could not possibly always 
have the tariffs applicable on file), and shipments moving out of route, 
necessitating the determination of all the facts in order to know what rate to 
assess. As to the first, publication of through rates between all points (if 
such a thing is possible), and the second, the education of, and the exercise 
of more care, by those initially charged with the responsibility of routing 
of traffic, would go a long way toward a correction of this difficulty. 

(6) At agencies, the principal receivers and shippers of freight are credit 
patrons of the carriers, and in numerous instances those patrons take the 
responsibility for changing freight bills after rendition by agents and before 
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settlement by the patron. These changes are quite frequently improperly 
made, resulting in a controversy as to the correct rate applicable, necessitat- 
ing extensive handling and, in numerous instances, the rendition of under- 
charge bills in the end after the carrier has sustained its initial presentation. 

(7) The law places responsibility upon the carrier and also upon the 
patrons of the carrier, of determining the correct transportation charge. 
The_ fact that, with very few exceptions, this duty is left wholly to the 
carriers, is possibly responsible to an extent for undercharges. An adequate 
rate department maintained by each of the large shippers or receivers of 
freight with the full and complete revision of waybills by carriers before 
settiement, would result, in a great many instances, in correct initial settie- 
ment. The shipping public, if it desires to be relieved of a potion of under- 
charge bills, should as readily and diligently direct a carrier’s attention to 
the failure to render a bill for transportation charges, or to ‘the fact that 
an inadequate bill had been rendered, as they are in directing the carrier’s 
attention to the fact that an excessive bill had been presented. 

(8) The federal law places upen the carriers responsibility fer the col- 
lection of transportation charges. The law does not provide a minimum in 
connection with which the carrier could waive cecllection if it saw fit, 
although business discreticn recognizes in connection with charges below a 
certain amount, that the cost of issuing and collecting exceeds the amount 
involved in the collection. With a full appreciation of the elements in- 
volved and an appreciation of the fact that the eliminaticn of this evil might 
possibly create another or greater evil, it is believed that both carriers and 
patrons would waive certain minimum differences, both over and under, if 
permitted by law to do so, thus reducing the number of such items. 

(9) If the carriers threughout the United States uniformly provided 
adequately trained rate clerks at agencies or through adjacent bureaus for 
revision before collection, with the proper local supervision, undercharges 
could he materially reduced. The defect, in this connection, in the service 
of the carriers to patrons, under present conditions, is apparent. 

From the carrier’s standpcint, the creation of a correction is an acknowl- 
edgement that the initial work dene in connection with the waybill from 
which the correction arose, was improperly performed. Theoretically, the 
ideal condition would he te have the documents correctly prepared at the 
source. The attainment of that ideal is net in sight. 

The rendition of undercharge bills within six months, cr any other pericd, 
is dcpendent upon the conditions existing cn the various railroads and could 
not be brought about by any action within the province of this Association. 

Many railroads have made a very favorable showing in promptly han- 
cling undercharge items, and they shculd receive credit accordingly. On 
the other hand, the exceptional conditions er isolated cases, involving de- 
layed wndercharges, should not necessarily he taken as representative of 
the -~' cre industry, but shculd be handled with those railroads con- 
cerned, 

The remedy fer the undercharge situation will vary according to the 
individual railroads and is not to be successfully sought in some one uni- 
form action attempted to be applied to diverse conditions. 

This subject has received and is receiving much consideration by the 
accounting cfficers, individually, and through this Association, but the solu- 
tion of the problem lies not wholly in any action that could be taken from 
an acccunting standpoint, but must be realized with the diligent co-operation 
of the individual railrcad traffic departments, transportation departments, 
and others concerned, as well as the accounting officers. 


Revising Waybills 


This subject was considered at the meeting in connection 
with the one previously mentioned. The two subjects were 
treated for the committee by J. P. O'Malley, assistant comp- 
troller of the Baltimore & Ohio. The committee recom- 
mended the following for adoption in the R. A. O. A. Proce- 
dure: 


Inasmuch as the carriers derive the greater portion of their revenue from 
the transportation charges on freight, no mcre important duty devolves upon 
their accounting departments. than that of correctly verifying such charges. 
Tt is not alone a duty of the department’s own road, but in the case of 
interline waybilling the destinaticn or auditing carrier has an obligaticn to 
all other carriers to conscientiously protect their revenues, and ro pian o 
verification which does not contemplate a complete review of the charges 
en all commercial shipments can have the appreval of this association. Fur- 
thermore, the carriers owe it te each other to assist by all reasonable means 
in reducing and holding down to the lowest minimum, errors which create 
undercharges and overcharces about which patrens complain, and in which 
complaints they speak of the carriers as a wh« le without singling out these 

most guilty in producing the errors. 

The term “revision” appearing in this report is used in the sense of a 
complete check cf every detail of a waybill which enters into the description 
of the article chigged, ‘and the determination of the revenue which a carrier 
is lawfully entitled to receive for the transportation of such article. 

The mest common method of revision of freight charges is the initial 
revision by station forces at destinations before issuing freight bills and a 
final revision by the accounting department after waybills are received in 
the audit office, waybill corrections being issued to cover errors detected. 

Another method, which is growing in favor on the larger roads, for the 
revisicn of a portion of the waybills, is to maintain. competent revising 
bureaus at the larger stations, under the jurisdiction of the accounting de- 
partment. © The final revision of received waybills for the accounting de- 
partment is made by the revising bureaus before the freight bills are issued. 
The bureaus also revise the charges on all waybills forwarded from bureau 
stations to other staticns cn the line, except those made to other bureau 
stations. . 

Before outlining plans by which greater accuracy in the rendition of freight 
bills may be attained, it should be understood that the prevention of errcrs 
at the scurce is essentially a part of any efficient revisicn plan which may be 
employed. The principal ways and means of insuring correct initial billing 


are: 

(a) All shipping erders should be correctly rated and have charges ex- 
tended therecn, and if any part of charges are to be prepaid, exact amount 
prepaid should also be shown. The route via which rate applies should be 
designated. 

(b) After waybills are made they should be carefully checked against the 
shipping orders to verify the correctness of transcriptions. 

(c) The rates and charges on all shipments waybilled prepaid should be 
verified at the billing station so as to insure collecticn of correct charges from 
shipper. 

The following plan for final revision of freight transportation charges at 
station revising bureaus is recommend 

Station revising bureaus shculd -be maintained at the larger stations or at 
points most convenient to the territory served. They should be directly under 
the supervision of and report to the freight accounting department, but 
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hould conferm to the rules of the office in which the bureau is located. The 
organization should consist of a chief in charge, with such assistants as are 
necessary to supervise the various shifts or subdivisions of the bureau, and 
with sufficient experienced rate clerks and other employees to completely 
perform all of the duties assigned to the bureau. 

The revising done by the bureaus should be considered final except that 
rom time to time test checks of the work done by the bureaus should be 

ule in the audit office with a view te determining that the bureau work has 
heen properly dcne. 

Forwarded Waybills, The employees of station revising bureaus should 

ate the shipping orders and after the waybills have been made by station 
employees, should verify the transcriptions from the shipping orders to the 
vaybills; verify the charges on all prepaid shipments and the charges on 

llect shipments to all stations on the line of road on which the bureau 
is situated, except to stations at which bureaus are maintained. They 
shoukl also verify foreign roads’ charges on rebilled shipments when such 
charges are assessed under tariffs to which the rebilling carrier is a party. 

Received Waybills. The bureau employees should completely verify the 
charges on all waybills received at their station, making the revision promptly 
ind before freight bills or transfer freight bills are issued, and after the 
freight bills and transfer freight bills are issued, should verify the transcrip- 
tions from the waybills to the freight bills. 

Interline Waybills Received at Junction Stations. Whenever it is possible 
to do so revising bureaus at juncticn stations should revise the charges 
on interline waybills received from foreign roads, destined to points on the 
line on which the bureau is situated, except those destined to other revising 
bureau stations. 

Nearby Stations. In order that corrections may be sent to receiving agents 

the earliest possible moment, waybills from staticns adjacent to the re- 
vising bureau, or where waybills may be passed through the bureau without 
any undue delay in their journey from the receiving stations to the audit 
offee, they should he sent to the revising bureau for revision. The revisicn 
by the bureau will be considered final, the same as though it were made in 
the audit office and correcticns issued for errors detected sent to receiving 
agents and a copy attached to the waybill and forwarded to the audit 
fice along with the wavhbills and reports. 

Receiving agents shovld prepare their reports and send them together with 
the waybills to the bureau in the same manner that they would be forwarded 
direct to the andit office. 

ludit Ofice Revis‘ng Plan. Under this plan all shipping orders are rated 
ind outbeund waybills are revised by the agency force. Received waybills 
ire revised by the agency ferce before the freight bills are made and the 
Ww rybills reported to the audit office at the corrected figures. 

Upon receipt of the waybills in the audit office, they should be subjected to 
a complete revision and audit office wayhill correction notices sent to the 
agents for both under and overcharges detected in such revision. 

It is realized that many nee could not adopt the station revising hureau 
plan for the revision of all cf their waybills, and perhaps some carriers may 
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not be able to employ it to advantage at any station on their lines. In the 
case of the former, it is an easy matter to use the combined plan; that is the 
station revising bureau plan in connection with the audit office plan, while the 
latter will necessarily have to employ the audit office plan exclusively. 

There should be full co-operaticn between carriers in the effort to reduce 
the errors in preparing waybills and when the receiving carrier observes 
an unusual number of errors being made by a particular waybilling station, 
the attention of the accounting department of the waybilling carrier should 
be drawn thereto. 


Illegible Waybills and the Use of Stamps 


The committee recommended the adoption of the following 
rule: 


Interline received waybills should be examined by receiving carrier to detect 
illegibility resulting from mutilation or bad handling in transit, such as: 
Indistinct writing, 
Use of improper stamps, 
General carelessness, 
and the attention of carriers responsible fer the bad 
called thereto. The responsible carriers, on the receipt of such advice, 
at once take the necessary steps to remedy the conditions. 


Mandatory Rules 


or the improper use of stamps, 


conditions should be 
should 


The idea of mandatory rules for interline accounting was 
adopted by the Railway Accounting Officers Association at 
its Atlantic City meeting in 1921. Although there were 
many disputes among carriers concerning the interpretation 
and application of the rules, since have been made man- 
datory there has been but a single case brought up for decision 
under the arbitration provisions. There are 53 mandatory 
rules relating to freight accounting. Suggestion was made 
during the past year that this number should be substantially 
increased by transfer of recommendatory rules to the man- 
datory section. A comprehensive survey of all the recom- 
mendatory rules disclosed only the rules relating to junction 
settlements that warranted such a transfer. 


Report of Committee on Passenger Accounts 


The passenger accounts committee reported on 59 sub- 
jects. Its report stated that the committee had held three 
meetings during the year, one at Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 
one at Houston, Tex., in January, and one at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in April. Each of these meetings lasted three days 
The chairman of the committee was W. P. Rose, auditor 
passenger accounts of the Southern. 

The committee devoted considerable attention during the 
year to a‘study of the use of interline passenger tickets with 
particular reference to the possibility of the unlawful use 
of coupons. This question was treated from various angles 
and covered under as many subject heads in the committee 
report. The important questions handled by the committee 


included in part the following: 


Uniform and Simplified Basis for the 
Division of Interline Passenger Fares 


The committee report stated with reference to this sub- 
ject that it had been before the committee and in the hands 
of a subcommittee for a number of years. Continuing, it 
was stated “while recognizing the importance of this subject 
and the desirability of bringing about such simplification in 
the division of passenger fares as might be possible, the com- 
mittee also recognizes the futility of a recommendation by 
this association which would not receive the full endorsement 
of the several territorial passenger associations and traffic 
— In meeting of committees representing the several 

erritorial passenger associations held in Chicago, November 
1 1923 Consideration was given to proposal for 


general adoption of pro-rate per rate basis for division of one- 
way and round trip passenger fares (mileage pro-rate basis 
governing in certain territory) with the result that objection 
was made on the part of the eastern, southeastern and Cana- 
dian lines committees and the recommendation was, therefore, 


announced ‘as negativ 


Uniform Method of Counting 
Passengers for Statistical Purposes 


The committee recommended the following rule: 


passenger-miles statistics a 
be considered for— 


460. In compiling passenger and passenger 
carried with miles to cover the haul should 

Each one-way ticket. 

Going porticn of each round trip ticket. 

Returning portion of each round trip ticket. 

Each ride of a commutation ticket. 

Each trip on a mileage or scrip bcok. 

Each cash fare. 

Each person covered by 
is credited. 

One passenger only should be considered by a carrier for either a one- 
way ticket, for the going portion, or for the return portion, of a round trip 
ticket regardless of the fact that carrier’s haul may be broken by reason of 
ticket being rcuted partly over an intermediate line. 

One passenger should be considered for the full distance for each half 
fare, clergy fare or other reduced fares, also for additional tickets that may 
be purchased in order to secure the exclusive use of drawing room or state 
room. 


a party ticket to the extent that passenger revenue 


Limitation of Tickets by Agents 


The letter submitting this subject said in part: 


Tariffs provide that one-way tickets are good for continuous passage only, 
no stopovers being allowed. When tickets are issued over the lines of 
several carriers via prominent junction points, and issuing agents limit 
tickets anywhere from two to five or six days more than is necessary to 
reach destination, passengers may make a stopover of a day or two at several 
points of interchange or may demand this privilege on the line of any car- 
rier involved in the route. 

We often receive passengers out of St. Paul, destined to western points 
holding tickets with limits several days in excess of the requirements, an 
train auditors cut cf St. Paul, for example, collect the tickets and issue 
train exchange checks good for continuous passage to destination. Passengers 
object to this in some instances, on the ground that they were promised 
they would be allowed to stop a day or two at certain specific points, that 
their ticket was limited to permit this, that they informed the agent of 
their desires and were told they would be taken care of. 

Such instances require the use of the telegraph to ascertain the facts as to 
issuance of tickets, leads to altercations and is objectionable in many respects. 

Primarily this is a traffic matter, the accounting officer bears the ultimate 
responsibility for accepting without protest, report of tickets used under 
conditions which were in violation of the tariff requirements. 


The Committee reported that its 
“| . investigation developed the fact that there is more or 
less tendency on the part of ticket agents throughout the country 


to omit the limits or place erroneous limits on many interline 
tickets, and your committee accordingly recommends that all car- 
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riers arrange-te have their traffic departments issue circular of 
instructions to agents particularly directing their attention to the 
importance of limiting all tickets in accordance with tarriff require- 
ments. 

“Your committee further recommends that the failures of agents 
to correctly limit interline tickets be brought promptly to the at- 
tention of the accounting department of the issuing carriers by the 
honoring carriers.” 


Disposition of Scalped Tickets 


The committee submitted the following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that where an interline 
ticket of another ecmpany ‘s issue is confiscated on account of being in 
impreper hands or otherwise irregular, the entire ticket should be retained 
in the files of the carrier by whose conductcr or agent it was lifted, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That in such instances the selling carrier and any other carrier 
who may be interested in the lifted porticn of the ticket be nctified of the 
fact that it had been confiscated, with a brief outline as to the reason, to 
guard acainst the payment of any improper claim that might be filed in 
connection therewith, and be it further 

Resolved, That where there is evidence of ticket having been purchased 
from a scalper, the Railway Protective Bureau be also notified. 


Simplification of Interline Ticket Form Designations 


E. J. Johnson, auditor passenger receipts of the Northern 
Pacific spoke for the committee on this subject. He referred 
to some of the complicated designations and pointed out that 
simplification would assist in case of recording on the 
accounting forms in arrangement of the tickets in ticket 
offices. 

The committee said that it had 

aS made quite an exhaustive study of this matter and 
is inclined to the opinion that considerable improvement could 
be brought about among the carriers generally, not alone for 
themselves but for their connections, by the adoption of simpler 
designations for their forms of interline tickets, and in connec- 
tion therewith have groups or blocks of such designations repre- 
sent given gateways or roads over which the tickets read, allowing 
sufficient leeway between the groups or blocks to permit of adding 
additional form designations as the occasions arise. 

“Your committee does not recommend any specific plan, but was 
more favorably impressed with the numbering rather than the 
lettering arrangement.” 


Tickets Issued But Not Received from Conductors 


This subject was discussed for the committee by W. A. 
Meglemry, auditor passenger accounts of the Louisville & 
Nashville. He pointed out the possibility that coupons of 
interline tickets not returned were being used unlawfully and 
embodied in his remarks references to actual cases that had 
been brought to his attention. 

The subject was submitted to the committee in a letter 
from F. M. Brine, auditor passenger accounts of the Big 


Four in which he said: 

For the menth of September, 1922, and January, 1923, we made a record 
of one way and going coupons of round trip tickets issued by our own agents 
and thcse reported by fcreign lines, which were not received in conduc- 
ters’ collections. The result follows: 

In September, 1922, out of 371,255 tickets issued, 4,059 were missing, a 
percentage of 01.09 Lad 

In January, 1923, out of 414,103 tickets issued, 2,633 were missing, or 
00.63 per cent 

In making computations fer the two menths, we did not include any 
commutation punch or strip tickets. 

The questicn is, what has become of these missing tickets. They were 
not cancelled, redeemed or exchanged, but reported with revenue and failed 
to show up in cenductors’ ccllections. It is probable a number were used 
for transportation and passengers overlocked by conductors. No doubt some 
were purchased fer checking baggage. passengers using auto bus cr their 
own machine to make the trip. 


The committee reported: 
“This subject was discussed at length by your committee and the 
conclusion was reached that it would be of advantage to point out 
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to all carriers the desirability of making tests to determine the 
number of outstanding tickets that are not received through the 
conductors’ collections for the different districts or sections of 
their line with a view to employing such remedial measures as the 
circumstances may warrant. 

“Where coupons belonging to other carriers are found in the 
collections, they should be forwarded to the passenger accounting 
officer of such carrier as promptly as possible.” 


Protection of Baggage Revenue 


The committee said that it is quite evident that many car- 
riers fail to realize the extent to which their revenues may 
be affected through the proper enforcing of existing rules or 
through application of proper measures. It offered sugges- 
tions relating to the situation and urged that the carriers 
give the matter careful study. 


Failure of Agents to Stamp Tickets Properly 


The committee recommended adoption of the following 
recommendatory rule: 


590%. Legible Stamping of Tickets with Station Stamp. The associaticn 
points cut the necessity for agents stamping tickets in a legible manner with 
the ticket dating stamp, and urges carriers to give same the attention re- 
quired to remedy any defects that may arise in this respect from time to 
time. Where carriers find improperly dated tickets of other carriers’ issues 
in their collections the matter should be brought to the attention of the 
passenger accounting officer of the issuing carrier so that it can be handled 
with the agents at fault. 


Safeguarding Passenger Revenue 
Against Loss Resulting from Scalping 


The committee stated: 

“In connection with the investigation of this subject several mem- 
bers of your committee examined contract portions of tourists 
tickets received in collections for one month and tabulated failures 
on the part of issuing and validating agents to comply with tariff 
requirements. The results show considerable carelessness on the 
part of ticket sellers and a number of omissions of validating 
agents in either not requiring signature of passenger, failing to 
witness passenger’s signature, or failing to stamp ticket. 

The Railway Ticket Protective Bureau states that during the 
season, June to October, inclusive, 1923, at two or three points on 
the line of one railroad, 914 tickets were actually confiscated and 
new tickets purchased to the value of $52,000. It is apparent that 
these figures represent only a minor proportion of tickets mis- 
used involving a proportionate depletion of the carriers’ revenues. 

“Due to laxity in enforcing action through the only remedy 
afforded under existing conditions, viz., requirements of signatures 
and identification when conditions justify—-the carriers are de- 
frauded each year of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“The following recommendations are submitted : 


In view of the fact that ticket sellers cannot always obtain signatures of 
passengers where tickets are delivered by messenger, carriers are urged to 
provide a sticker printed in red ink attached to the ticket which will call the 
passenger’s attention to the necessity of signing the ticket before boarding 
the train. If the passenger fails to comply, the first conductor shculd re- 
quire the passenger to sign the ticket before accepting it for transportation. 


“Your committee further suggests that the accounting depart- 
ments make frequent examinations of the contract portions of 
tourist tickets which are issued under tariff requirements that call 
for validation at destination, advising the passenger traffic depart 
ment of failures on the part of issuing and validating agents. 

“In the event that these recommendations are approved by the 
association, your committee asks that a copy of this action be 
transmitted to the American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers for their information and to assure their co-operation in 
enforcing the tariff conditions. 


The remainder of the committee’s report dealt with various 
details of passenger accounting and the report was adopted 
without change. 


antl of Committee on Disbursement Accounts 


This committee reported on 32 subjects but the report as it 
was subntitted to the cantata did not contain full evidence 
of the large amount of work done during the year. This 
followed because the committee had before it four subjects 
in particular to which it had devoted considerable time but 
on which it had not reached final conclusions. These four 
subjects referred to (a) determining unit expense of turning 


locomotives at engine houses, comparative by months, (b) 
fuel accounting, (c) payroll accounting, and (d) establishing 
proper basis for comparing material balances on the various 
lines. The first three it-asked to have left with the commit- 
tee for further consideration and report. With reference to 
the fourth, it was stated that the matter had been taken up 
with the Purchasing and Stores section of the American Rail- 
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way Associations. 
had made with reference to this matter were not to be con- 
sidered final or the recommendations of the committee until 
both organizations had taken appropriate formal action. The 
committee held two meetings during the year, one at New 
York in November, and one at Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 


It pointed out that such suggestions as it 


each lasting two days. The chairman of the committee was 
B. A. McManus, auditor of disbursements of the Chicago & 
North Western. 

The larger part of the committee’s report dealt with inter- 
pretations of the classification of operating expenses and 
related details. 


Material Accounting 


This was one of the subjects in addition to the four previ- 
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ously mentioned of more general interest. The committee 


recommended the following rule: 


1. Supervision of Matcrial and Supplies. All material stccks to be under 
the general supervision of the chief cf the stores department, who should 
give general supervision to the crdering, receipt, care of and issuance of all 
materials and supplies, except that such supervision may be exercised over 
special classes cf materials such as fuel, stationery, commissary supplies, etc., 
by special departments organized for that purpose. 

2. Direct supervision shall be exercised by the officer who has custody 
of the unapplied material cn hand. 

3. Accounting for Material and Supplics. The chief accounting officer 
shall have general supervisicn and prescribe and direct the accounting for all 
material. 

4. Such accounts, records and reports shall be kept and rendered as may 
be prescribed by the accounting department. 


This matter has been under consideration between the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association and the Purchasing 


and Stores Section and the statement above given was in- 
tended to clarify the situation. 


Report of the Committee on Statistics 


The chairman of this committee was A. E. Fowler, auditor 
of the Southern Railway, who was unable to be present at the 
annual meeting. This has been a standing committee for 
two years but this year was the first for which the committee 
had reported much of any activity. The committee held two 
meetings, each lasting one day, one at New York in Febru- 
ary, and one in Washington in April. The feature of the 
committee’s report was the presentation of a considerable 
number of standard forms. 
502, 503 and 504 for showing operating revenues, operating 
expenses, etc.; No. 505 for showing monthly operating ex- 
penses by primary accounts; Nos. 506, 507 and 508 for re- 
porting engine, train and car miles and traffic statistics and 
No. 509 for assembling passenger statistics and revenue. 

With reference to other subjects the committee reported: 


Monthly Report of Operating Statistics 


The committee on general accounts has asked your committee 
on statistics for an expression of its views on this subject. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the proposed additions to 
the OS forms should not be made at this time. So far as your 
committee is aware, there is no public need to be served by their 
expansion. To be serviceable, the OS forms should be made 
promptly. The more information contained in them, the more 
dificult it is to assemble the data. Therefore, they should not be 
added to without good reason. 

Your committee respectfully recommends the consideration of 
eliminating entirely form C. The information now given is 
incomplete—not representing all the costs which the titles would 
indicate as being included. The statements are misleading and 
frequently misused, and should, therefore, not be required. 


Modifying Monthly Wage Statistics 


Your committee on statistics realizes the expense involved in 
compiling wage statistics and offers its assistance to any committee 
that undertakes to secure a reduction in the requirements in con- 
nection with wage statistics. 


Activities of the Committee 


Your committee, in consideration of the forms and recom- 
mendations contained in this report, has been impressed with the 
opportunity existing in this connection for greater co-operation 
between the different railroad lines. It wishes to express to all 
lines, and particularly the members representing smaller lines, its 
willingness to entertain, through application to the secretary, any 
request for information as to forms and practices of the different 
lines with a view to extending those practices which, in the ex- 
perience of the different lines have proved practicable in assembling 
or stating the data relating to statistics or accounts. 


Other Reports 


The committee on R. A. O. A. overcharge and agency re- 
lief claim rules reported on 27 subjects dealing with’ the 
details of its subject. The chairman of the committee was 





These included Nos. 500, 501, . 


R. V. Onslow, auditor freight overcharge claims of the North- 
ern Pacific. 

T. C. Morrison, auditor of the New York Dock Railway 
was chairman of the committee on terminal companies’ ac- 
counts. The feature of this committee’s report was the pres- 
entation of several standard forms for use by joint ticket 
offices. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: 
President, E. M. Thomas, comptroller, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
first vice-president, W. C. Wishart, comptroller, New York 
Central Lines, and second vice-president, G. E. Bissonnet, 
general auditor, Union Pacific System. 

E. R. Woodson was re-elected secretary. 

New members of the executive committee were elected as 
follows: For two years, J. J. Elkin, comptroller, Baltimore 
& Ohio; E. A. Stockton, comptroller, Pennsylvania, and C. A. 
Lutz, vice-president, American Railways Express Company. 
For one year, T. O. Edwards, auditor, Southern Pacific 
and W. B. McKinstry, comptroller, Central of Georgia. 

Selection of the place for the 1925 annual meeting was 
left in the hands of the executive committee. 


Business Show 


The companies exhibiting in the business show were as 
follows: 


Addressograph Company, Chicago. Exhibiting Addressographs 
for payroll work, stock book material classification and inventory 
record keeping, and ‘miscellaneous addressing. New keyboard 
Graphotype. Represented by C. E. L. Shaw. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. Exhibit- 
ing payroll machine for posting employees compensation recora, 
writing pay checks and writing payroll at one operation; M. C. 
B. billing machine; station agents abstracting machine, and _bill- 
ing machine for writing interline ticket sales reports. Represented 
by C. H. Thompson. 

Chicago Manifold Company, ‘Chicago. Exhibiting “Better” bills 
of lading. Represented by G. H. Baughman. 

Dalton Adding Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Exhibit- 
ing adding, listing and calculating machines. Represented by W. 
W. Erskine and 'H. V. Douglas. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, New York. Exhibiting Dicta- 
phone equipment. Represented by A. B. Church and Agnes E. 
Pottage. 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago. Exhibiting duplicating machines. Repre- 
sented by W. G. Traud. ; 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A. Exhibiting the Ediphone. Represented 


by T. Brown. 

Elliott-Fisher Typewriter Company, New York. Exhibiting bill- 
ing machines and demonstrating preparation of interline abstract- 
ing, summary of interline accounts received and waybill correc- 
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tion notices. Represented by J. J. Wright, W. M. Coffman, P. 
T. Hlubb and FE. R. Robertson. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Exhibiting 
Comptometers. Represented by J. P. Warren and J. H. Maher. 

International Time Recording Company, New York. Exhibit- 
ing time clocks and time recorders. Represented by A. G. Wright. 

La Salle Extension University, Chicago. Exhibiting Railway 
station management and traffic courses. Represented by George 
W. Thomas and A, J. Titus. 

Line-a-Time Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. Ex- 
hibiting the Line-a-Time. Represented by C. W. Hunt, Jr. 

Listo Pencil Corporation, Alameda, Calif. Exhibiting pencils. 
Represented by Charles E. Wehn. 

McBee Binder Company, Athens, Ohio. Exhibiting binding ma- 
chines, permanent binders, loose leaf binders and correspondence 
systems, steel filing cases and combination desk file. Represented 
by A. B. Roe, E. K. Ohm and B. C. Fuller. 

Marchant Calculating Company, Oakland, Calif. Exhibiting 
electric calculating machine. Represented by Harold B. Black. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, N. J. Exhib- 
iting calculating machines. Represented by E. S. Burgan, W. A. 
Cooley, B. L. Britton, Mrs. Kenneth Parnell, Miss Gertrude 
Shear, Miss Mildred ‘Carpenter. 


Powers Accounting Machine Corporation, New York. Ex- 
hibiting automatic key punches, high speed sorting machines and 
Powers seven-unit printing tabulators. Represented by W. W. 
Scannel, F. W. Kilduff. 

Rand Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Exhibiting 
visible card indexes. Represented by E. A. Breckenfeld and B. 
J. Vogel. 

Remington Typewriter Company, New York. Exhibiting spe- 
cial interline abstracting accounting machine with automatic proof 
sheet; combined payroll-paycheck accounting machine; special ac- 
counting machine for interline settlement statements and station 
accounting Remington Noiseless—Special Biller—Remington 
Quiet No. 12. Demonstrating of the unit daily plan of interline 
ticket accounting as developed and used by the Southern Pacific. 
Represented by L. A. Geiger, H. J. Stewart, E. C. Lingafelter, W. 
T. Moyes, R. M. Dunn, Virginia Pipe and C. B. Waters. 

Safe-Cabinet Company, Marietta, Ohio. Exhibiting the safe- 
cabinet, safes, steel filing equipment and insulated vault doors. 
Represented by B. H. Witherspoon; V. E. Townsend and W. T. 
Davis. 

Sundstrand Adding Machine Company, Rockford, II. 
ing adding machines. Represented by FE. W. Pease. 

Tabulating Machine Company, New York. Exhibiting elec- 
tric automatic control listing and total printing tabulator, non- 
listing automatic control tabulator, electric key punch and quick 
seting gang punch. Represented by C. I. Quackenbush and C. W. 
Stoddard 

Underwood Typewriter Company, New York. Exhibiting book- 
keeping, billing, correspondence and portable typewriters. Rep- 
resented by L. Y. Hagan. 


Exhibit- 


Victor Adding Machine Company. | 
Woodstock Typewriter Company, Chicago. Exhibiting type- 
writers. Represented by L. A. Simons. 


Truck Transportation 
Largely Non-Competitive 


NTERESTING CHARACTERISTICS of highway freight trans- 
] portation are indicated in a preliminary report of a sur- 
vey of highway transportation in Connecticut, conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads in co-operation with 
the Connecticut State Highway Commission, which was be- 
gun in September, 1922, and continued for one year. The 
facts contained in the preliminary report of the first three 
months of operation were derived from an analysis of the 
records of 40,613 motor trucks, recorded from September 11 
to December 3, 1922, and 175,346 passenger cars, recorded 
from September 11, 1922, to February 11, 1923. The fol- 
lowing facts have been abstracted from this analysis. 

Many of the characteristics of highway transportation 
which have been brought into the light by this survey are 
of direct interest to the railways. It was found that during 
the three months from September 11 to December 3, 1922, 
a total of 1,019,688 net tons of freight was transported over 
the Connecticut highway system. It should be understood, 
however, that this tonnage was partly a result of conditions 
arising from the strike of shopmen which began in July, 
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1922. It was found that 36.9 per cent of the traffic was 
moved from one to nine miles, a local distribution of goods 
which was not competitive with the railways; 30.5 per cent 
was transported from 9 to 29 miles, the limits of the short- 
haul zone and also largely non-competitive; and the balance, 
32.6 per cent, was transported 30 miles or more, this being 
partially competitive. Two factors are in general responsible 
for the transportation of these commodities over 29 miles. 
These factors are a lack of rail service enabling shippers to 
obtain rapid rail transportation of l.c.]. freight, and second, 
the types of commodities, such as household goods, wholesale 
grocery products, etc., for which motor truck transportation 
is specially adapted. 

In the high!y developed New England territory it is not 
surprising that 73.6 per cent of the commodities transported 
on the highways are manufactured articles, which are usually 
of small bulk and high value. ; 

Analysis of the origin and destination of motor truck traf- 
fic between cities and areas in New England indicates that 
small cities as a rule receive more truck freight than they 
originate, while the reverse is true of large cities. 

It was found that the heaviest traffic occurs in October 
and the lightest in February, when motor truck transportation 
is approximately 40 per cent lower than in October. This 
decline is partly explained by the decrease in the value of 
perishable and seasonal commodities shipped by truck dur- 
ing the winter months. The improvement in rail service 
in this area during the period in which the survey was made 
‘is also a factor in the shifting of a certain percentage of this 
tonnage from motor truck back to railroad transportation. 

The average trip mileage of trucks of all capacities is 
less than 70 miles, indicating that this is the average limit 
of the zone of truck transportation. The average pneumatic- 
tired truck mileage is 107.8 miles, while that of the solid- 
tired truck is 61.4 miles, these figures being for trucks of 
5 to 7% tons capacity. It was found that two-thirds of all 
motor trucks ran loaded while one-third were empty. The 
percentage of loaded vehicles is smallest in the one- to nine- 
mile zone, due largely to local distribution, while in the 
longer hauls from 10 to 70 miles and over, the percentage of 
loaded vehicles was approximately the same, ranging from 
69.9 per cent to 73 per cent. 

A brief preliminary statement, based largely upon the 
results of the survey, of the four main fields of operation 
for motor trucks and transportation of freight is made in the 
order of their importance. 

(1) Organized urban motor truck transportation in con- 
gested rail and steamship terminal areas, consisting of motor 
truck terminal-to-terminal freight transfers as well as pick- 
up and delivery service. 

(2) The organization of motor truck freight service 
supplementing existing rail and water transportation systems. 
The development of motor trucking companies in areas in- 
adequately served with rail or water transportation offers a 
possibility for economic extension of highway transportation. 
This service is especially desirable in the economic develop- 
ment of new areas or localities with insufficient transportation 
facilities. This is a non-competitive service, extending and 
supplementing existing rail and water transportation. 

(3) The short haul transportation of freight in the New 
England area, approximately 30 miles. Transportation by 
motor truck in this zone is largely non-competitive, consist- 
ing mainly of the assembly and distribution of goods. The 
short-haul zone in one area is not necessarily applicable to 
another area. 

(4) Truck transportation of special commodities in the 
long haul zone in which delivery time, the character of the 
goods transported or demand of the industry or trade indi- 
cates the desirability of motor truck transportation. This 
type of freight is but a small percentage of the total net 
tonnage transported by motor truck. 
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C. C. Wang, managing director of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, has arrived in this country to study transportation 
methods in the United States and Canada. Dr. Wang visited 
North America 20 years ago on a similar tour. 


An embargo on the shipment of watermelons from Florida 
northward through Georgia, which was ordered or attempted 
by the State Veterinarian of Georgia, was declared illegal by 
three judges in the United States Court at Atlanta, Ga., on 
July 7. Officers of the State of Georgia professed to believe 
that the straw used in packing the watermelons in the cars 
would endanger the cattle of Georgia by reason of the pres- 
ence of ticks; but evidently the court does not accept this 
plea. 


Long Island Installs Motor Trucks 


With a view to facilitate the movement of I.c.l. freight on the 
North Side division to Port Washington, L. I., arrangements were 
made by the Long Island to install motor trucks, effective July 1. 
No service previously rendered will be discontinued, the installa- 
tion being simply to handle l.c.l. freight largely by motor truck 
instead of by rail. Shipments originating in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and on connecting lines, will be concentrated by truck and 
loaded into cars for one or more basic points or zone stations from 
which points the service will be by truck. This plan is expected 
to speed up the handling of freight, reduce loss and damage to a 
minimum and eventually will mean less train movements within 
the city. 


Signal Section—Fall Meeting 


The Signal Section of the American Railway Association will 
hold its fifteenth meeting at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 23, 24 
and 25, the sessions to begin each day at 9 a. m. summer time. 
The secretary suggests that all members should reach Swampscott 
on the evening of the 22nd. He announces that Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, is set aside for a general discussion of automatic train 
control. Rates at the hote!, on the American plan, range from 
$8 to $10 a day. Swampscott is 13 miles north of Boston, on 
the Boston & Maine. Baggage should be checked to Lynn, Mass., 
but omnibuses or taxicabs may be had at both Lynn and Swamp- 
scott stations. 

The reports of committees will be mailed to members by the 
secretary on August 16. 


C. N. R. Officers Offer to Accept Pay 
Reduction While Shops Work Part Time 


\ co-operative plan for assisting the finances of the Canadian 
National is now in consideration at the headquarters in Montreal. 
The board of directors has received an offer from the officers of 
the system, including vice-presidents, general managers, superin- 
tendents and heads of all departments and every officer above the 
grade of chief clerk to have their salaries reduced one day’s pay 
per month during the five-month period of curtailed receipts. If 
accepted by the board it is stated that the offer would apply only 
to the period during which a reduction in working hours in the 
hops of the system is in effect. In the case of Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, the president, whose salary is $50,000 a year, the reduction 
would mean about $1,600. 

At the end of June the employees at the Canadian National shops 
it Point St, Charles (Montreal), St. Malo (Quebec City), Leaside 
(Toronto), Stratford (Ontario) and London (Ontario) were 
offered the alternative of a reduction in working hours or a re- 
duction in force. The representatives of the men stated that they 
vould not accept a reduction in working hours under their 
scheduled agreement with the company, consequently an order was 
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given for the staffs to be reduced on July 1. Then the men from 
London and Point St. Charles asked the company to reopen the 
question and they decided they would accept a reduction in work- 
ing hours to three weeks a month. Leaside and St. Malo did not 
come to any decision and steps were taken to reduce the staff. 
The acceptance by Point St. Charles, Stratford and London was 
for the month of July only, and the men are now taking a canvass 
as to the ensuing five months. Since then Leaside and St. Malo 
have asked to go under the scheme of reduction of working hours. 


Group Life Insurance Popular 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City, 
announces that the group life and indemnity insurance policy 
written by that company for 6,000 employees of the Great Northern 
Railway in April, 1923, has proved so popular that the employees 
are now increasing the amounts of the insurance benefits for which 
they contribute. The insurance company has drawn an average 
of seven checks for members each working day, for sickness and 
accident benefits; 26 members have received payment throughout 
the whole stipulated period of 26 weeks, and 48 have collected 
benefits for more than one illness or accident. Metropolitan 
nurses, providing free service, have made nearly 500 visits to Great 
Northern employees. 

Group life insurance, as now in force on American railroads, 
was the subject of an article in the Railway Age of April 5, 1924. 


Free Transportation for Clergymen in Nebraska 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has ruled that the issuing of 
free transportation to ministers of religion and persons engaged 
in charitable work is constitutional, thereby overruling the lower 
court which had held the law of Nebraska permitting the issuance 
of such free transportation to be discriminatory and unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court ordered the case dismissed. (State Ex 
Rel, Sorenson versus C. B. & Q., June 24, 1924, No. 23,847). 
Plaintiff sought to have the court declare chapter 116 of the laws 
of 1923 unconstitutional and void. In 1907 the Legislature enacted 
chapter 93, commonly known as the “free pass law” which made 
the issuance of free transportation unlawful except to certain speci- 
tied classes. In 1923 this was amended by restoring the exemption 
of ministers of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions and persons exclusively engaged in 
charitable and eleemosynary work, 


“Special Agents Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Protective Section of the American 
Railway Association was held on July 9, 10 and 11 at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., and was attended by 100 representa- 
tives. Among the recommendations adopted was one to the effect 
that reports of interline robberies be made directly by the police 
department of one line to the police department of another in order 
to facilitate quicker apprehension of the criminals by eliminating 
delay. 

Among those addressing the meeting were Emmett Gregg, 
superintendent of special service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Topeka, Kans.; Philip S. Van Ciso, district attorney at 
Denver, Colo.; J. F. Baker, general manager of the American 
Railway Express Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; B. F. Stapleton, 
mayor of Denver; H. D. Harper, chief of police of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; H. J. Plumhof, general superintendent of the 
Union Pacific at Kansas City, Mo.; J. D. Roosa, chief of police 
of the New York Central at New York, who spoke on the pro- 
cedure in hiring men; W. J. Melvin, special agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., who spoke on strapping baggage; 
T. T. Keliher, chief special agent of the Illinois Central at Chicago 
who spoke on-the preparation of evidence; and A. L. Green, special 








representative of the freight claim division of the American Rail- 
way Association, 

Officers elected were: Chairman, Emmett Gregg, superintendent 
of special service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, 
Kans.; first vice-chairman, W. W. Morrison, superintendent of 
police of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C.; second 
vice-chairman, J, C, Gale, chief special agent of the Union Pacific. 


De Groot Heads Signal Bureau 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has created a new 
bureau to handle its work pertaining to signals and automatic 
train control and Edward H. De Groot, Jr., heretofore assistant 
director of the Bureau of 
Service, has been ap- 
pointed director of the 
Bureau of Signals and 
Train Control 
which supersedes the sec- 
tion of signals and auto- 
matic train control in the 
Bureau of Safety. W. H. 
Harland, who has been 
chief of the section, is an 
inspector in the new 
bureau. Mr. De Groot 
has been in 
charge of the work, with- 
out change in title, for 
several weeks. Mr. De 
Groot was born March 
22, 1871, at Galesburg, 
Ill., and until he went to 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1917 had 
been in railroad service, 
having begun on May 13, 1886, as office boy in the general freight 
department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. After holding 
various positions in the office, train and yard service of the Burling- 
ton and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, he became train master of 
the latter road in 1902, and later successively division superin- 
tendent, superintendent and track supervisor, superintendent of 
the St. Louis division and terminals, and superintendent of trans- 
portation. In July, 1917, he was appointed chief of the Division 
of Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1918, 
after the government took over the roads, he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Car Service Section of the Railroad 
Administration. In January, 1919, he was appointed assistant 
director of the Division of Operation of the Railroad Administra- 
tio’ and in June, 1920, he was appointed assistant director of 
the Bureau of Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Devices, 


general 





E. H. De Groot, Jr. 


C. N. R. Branch Line Program 
Practically Disposed Of 


After three months of lively fighting in the House of Commons 
and in the Senate the Canadian National Railways branch line pro- 
gram has now been disposed of with the exception of one small 
line in Quebec province—the China Clay branch to cost $105,000. 
\ll of the 26 lines to cost a total of over $28,000,000 were passed 
by the House of Commons, but eight of them have been rejected 
by the Senate. The line above mentioned—China Clay—is likely 
to be passed by the Upper House this week. 

Those rejected by the Senate after much acrimonious debating 
both in the Senate itself and in the Senate committee on railways 
were Kingsclear, N. B., to cost $2,123,000; Rousseau-Laurent, Que., 
$1,000,000; Guysboro, N. S., $3,500,000; Nipawin, Sask., $360,000: 
Lloydminster, Alta., $1,170,000; Turtleford, Sask., $2,313,000; Kel- 
vington, Sask., $290,000; Radville, Sask., $3,706,000. The aggre- 
gate estimated cost of these eight is nearly $14,500,000, or one-half 
of the estimated cost of the entire program. In any case, those 
which have been passed cannot be proceeded with to any extent 
this year, as the season of construction is too far along. 

Throughout the fight in the Senate there was in evidence a 
strong conflict between those in favor of the government-owned 
road and the privately-owned road—the Canadian Pacific. Many 


times during the past month senators have, too, denounced that 
section of the press in Canada which is strongly in favor of giving 
the Canadian National every opportunity to expand its present 
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system and provide feeders for its main lines. The program pre- 
sented this year is for a three-year construction, so that it is 
unlikely that any branch line bills will be submitted at the 1925 
session of Parliament, 

The peak of heated discussion in the Senate of the branch line 
bills was reached a few days ago when the bill providing for the 
building of the Lloydminster branch in Alberta was being dealt 
with. Sir James Lougheed, leader of the Conservatives in the 
Senate, said, among other things, “If the government of Canada 
rose equal to the occasion, if it showed any inclination to restrain 
the Canadian National administration in its orgy of extravagance, 
then I would say to give the government a free hand. But there 
is no such disposition on the part of the government. When we 
entered upon a consideration of this program we were told that 
the people wanted these lines. But it would appear that it was 
the Canadian National who wanted these lines. There is a reck- 
iessness evident in this program little short of a national tragedy, 
and the administration of this road, if not curbed, will result in 
one of the greatest disasters in this country.” Raoul Dandurand, 
leader of the government in the Senate, reminded Sir James 
Lougheed that the latter was a member of the government which 
in 1920-21 passed these lines and without giving the country any 
information as to how the money was to be spent. Senator Lynch- 
Staunton of Hamilton, Ont., accused the press which was support- 
ing the program of being in the patronage trough “up to the necks” 
and of being in receipt of large checks from the Canadian National 
Railways. 


Aishton Presented with Pound of Coal 


A pound of coal mounted on a walnut base was presented 
to R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, by the executive committee of the International Railway 
Fuel Association in Chicago on July 10. The token was pre- 
sented as a pledge to Mr. Aishton that the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association will make every effort to reduce the 
railroads’ coal consumption for each unit of service performed. 

The members of the executive committee who participated 
in the presentation were P. E. Bast, Delaware & Hudson, 








The Pound of Coal 
Left to Right:—R. H. Aishton, W. L. Robinson, J. N. Clark, P. E. Bast. 


president; E. E. Chapman, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
vice-president; J. W. Dodge, Illinois Central, vice-president; 
J. R. Evans, Chesapeake & Ohio, vice-president; J. B. 
Hutchison, Pennsylvania, secretary-treasurer; J. N. Clark, 
Southern Pacific; W. J. Tapp, Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
J. E. Davenport, New York Central; C. H. Dyson, Baltimore 
& Ohio; and W. L. Robinson, Baltimore & Ohio. 

In making the presentation to Mr. Aishton, Mr. Bast said: 
“At the convention of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, last May, the membership of our as- 
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sociation was greatly impressed with your address of May 26, 
which made us realize as never before the splendid economies 
that would accrue to the railroads by the saving of one pound 
of coal per unit of work. Your address gave to our association 
a fuller sense of our responsibilities toward the railroads and 
those they serve, and with the adjournment of the convention, 
we returned home determined to make even greater efforts 
for the reduction of a pound of coal for each unit of service 
performed, each pound saved representing $3,155,000 annually. 

“As president of the International Railway Fuel Association, 
| am here this morning with our executive committee to pre- 
sent to you a ‘pound of coal,’ suitably mounted, as the pledge 
of the association to save not one, but several pounds per 
unit of work and we ask that you, as president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, accept this token as the earnest and 
combined intention of our membership to do everything 
possible to promote the economical use of fuel on American 
railroads.” 

The inscription on a bronze plate fastened to the pound of 
coal reads: “The membership of the International Railway 
Fuel Association pledges to exert its every effort to save a 
pound of coal on each thousand gross ton miles of freight 
handled during the ensuing year.” 


The Canadian Railways in April 


During April this year Canadian National freight revenues were 
less by $1,649,339 or 12.9 per cent than in April last year, and 
Canadian Pacific freight revenues were less by $54,574, or .6 per 
cent. Canad‘an National passenger receipts were greater by 
$305,106 or 12.1 per cent and Canadian Pacific were heavier by 
$247,637 or 10 per cent 

In the four months from January to April a saving was made 
by the Canadian National of $1,396,665 in expenditures for mainte- 
nance of way and structures, of $254,449 in maintenance of equip- 
ment and of $3,041,982 in transportation expenses, and a saving 
of total expenses in that period of $4,360,895 on the Canadian 
National lines and $4,171,819 on the entire system. Canadian 
National operating figures for April this year as compared with 
the same month last year are as follows: 


Operating Revenues: 1924 1923 


PGE cni-nnsescrnatededecdeewes $11,178,722.00 $12,828,061.90 
PE -ene-eesusssccaneoueeeas 2,818,586.95 2,513,480.57 
Mail .ccccccccccccsscccccsccecss 257,923.62 223,001.35 
SE. wet cedess en ncetenaedweds 1,125,614.75 952,962.48 
Cher freight tram. ....ccccsees 54.29 500.00 
Other passenger train............ 182,229.54 179,288.94 
WEL EEE S6c00ccnsebanneeeeene j§. seen 75.00 
cy err eer 478,842.74 501,264.66 


Total railway operating revenues. 16,041,973.89 
Operating Expenses: 
Maint. of way and structures.... 


Maint. of equipment............. 


17,198,634.90 


$2,668,637.29 
3,824,113.51 


$2,581,022.44 
4,036,685.81 


REE Ceceniseeesevtecsencscons 431,122.46 397,640.05 
PEER. oc ccncersecesncass 7,705,223.20 8,531,900.77 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 159,317.73 139,043.57 
ee rere 505,826.44 577,487.19 
Transportation for investment....Cr. 1,146.18 Cr. 13,485.66 


Total railway operating expenses. 
Operating Income: 
Net operating revenue........... 


16,250,294.17 


$748,879.44 $948,340.73 


Railway tax accruals. ............ 217,349.16 204,052.22 
Uncollectable revenues ...... pene 615.45 2,941.30 
Fe Tere ee ce, 301,628.69 Cr. 384,135.88 
Joint facilities rents............. Cr. 69,583.55 Dr. 2,841.97 


Operating income 902,127.07 1,122,641.12 


Canadian Pacific operating figures for April this year and last 
year are as follows: 
1924 1923 


Operating Revenues: 


PEE, pécghvs sdesked Hic eR eens On $9,110,727.05 $9,165,301.74 
ee eer rrr rr re 2,703,878.06 2,456,240.11 
Dt dctbbabeheckaxiaehtdee Wane en 289,524.29 293,638.31 
PE. cn nencse gu cee Késecsesene 440,226.41 440,837.76 
Other freight train............:. 860.82 1,260.29 
Other passenger train............ 263,472.42 263,504.17 
aA eer 49,694.85 51,097.04 
PG errr 623,672.83 536,074.01 


13,482,056.73 13,207,953.43 


$2,039,573.63 
2,819,722.87 


Total railway operating revenues. 
Operating Expenses: 

Main. of way and structures.. 

Maint. of equipment...........-- 


$2,506,371.00 
3,020,329.26 


EE cccdheeeus Caweneneude eee 645,644.05 642,736.51 
pO Pr rere re ‘ 5,320,981.93 5,640,104.39 
Miscellaneous operations......... 199,480.79 181,237.04 
rrr rr ee 291,642.38 294,930.08 


11,984,449.41 
$1,497,607.32 


11,618,304.52 
$1,589,648.91 


_ Total railway operating expenses. 
Operating Income: 
Net operating revenue........... 


Railway tax accruals............. 247,441.34 246,361.78 
Hire of equipment.............. Cr. 480,273.87 Cr. 576,606.17 
Joint facilities rents............+. ce. 24,477.71 30,986.10 


Operating income ...........0+6. 1,754,917.56 1,950,879.40 
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The proposed increase of 20 per cent in prices for commutation 
tickets on the Long Island railroad, which was suspended by the 
state authorities, will be the subject of a hearing in New York 
City on August 5. 


The Canadian Pacific will begin the operation of two new branch 
lines in Saskatchewan east of Kerrobert on July 15, One section 
extends from Milden to McMorran, a distance of 61 miles, on the 
Milden-Empress branch and the other from Gunnworth to Matador, 
a distance of 43 miles, on the Rosetown south branch, 


The older portion, the north, the east, and the Rappenbury 
wings, of the Chateau Lake Louise, the Canadian Pacific’s resort 
hotel at Lake Louise, Alberta, was destroyed by fire on July 4. 
The new concrete wing and the kitchens were not damaged, so 
that the hotel is still able to accommodate 235 guests. 


The Southern Railway announces improved train service for 
peaches from Georgia to New York and other northern markets. 
By changing the loading hour at the orchards from 8 p. m, to 
4 p. m. carloads are started in a special train from Atlanta at 11 
p. m, and reach market 24 hours earlier than heretofore. 


“Come Up to Colorado” is the title of a handsome illustrated 
pamphlet which has been issued by the Denver Tourist and Pub- 
licity Bureau, 505 Seventeenth street, Denver, Colo. Detailed 
information is given, with pictures and maps, of the varied trips 
which can be made from Denver to 40 or more resorts in Colorado, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is featuring a free side 
trip from Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma, to Ashford Gateway, and 
to Rainier National Park on summer tourist tickets issued in 
connection with trips to Victoria, B. C., Vancouver and Portland, 
Ore.; and to California points on tickets by way of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul between Chicago and Seattle. 


The operation of motor buses as feeders to railroads under con- 
tracts is being considered by a number of railroads, according to 
officers of the Omnibus Corporation of America in announcing at 
Chicago their future plans. The omnibus corporation now operates 
large fleets of buses in New York and Chicago and is said to be 
planning the establishment of a nation-wide system of bus trans- 
portation on highways. It offers feeder service to railroad stations 
as an important part of its project. The names of. the railroads 
which are considering contracts were not given out. 


The Mid-West Regional Advisory Board held its third 
quarterly meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on July 15, 
with approximately 240 shippers and railroad representatives 
in attendance. The various commodity committees presented 
reports on the business outlook which, with the exception of 
those on coal and lumber, indicated satisfactory conditions. 
The meeting also discussed the importance of furnishing an 
accurate estimate of transportation requirements, the use of 
uniform blanks for commodity committee reports, the cleaning 
of cars by consignees, the transferring of coal from bad order 
cars, the notice to shippers to permit disposition without 
transfer if possible, the damage to cars, loading and unloading, 
and car service division circular No. 125 relative to ordering 
cars only from the serving lines. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting on the third Wednesday of October at Chicago. 


A meeting of the National Committee on Sewer Pipe Breakage, 
an organization of shippers of sewer pipe and railroad traffic repre- 
sentatives, will be held at Chicago on July 29, under the auspices 
of the Freight Claim Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, to discuss statistics showing products chiefly involved in 
claims and the revenues thereon, the preparation of evidence to 
show the difference in resistance to breakage of pipe made by 
various firms and in different parts of the country, and the in- 
fluence of the condition and construction of cars on breakage, to 
determine if existing loading regulations are not adequate; what 
changes should be recommended and what they will cost com- 
pared with the present regulations and amount of damage per 
car, to find to what extent inspection at factories and destinations 
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can be extended profitably; what representation should be made 
to the Manufacturers’ National Association, and how they can 
co-operate to improve conditions; and what if any allowances for 
unavoidable breakage should be demanded of claimants. 


Commission Asks Co-operation to 
Avoid Delays to Refrigerator Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a notice say- 
ing that from present indications there will be a very heavy de- 
mand for refrigerator cars for the movement of perishable products 
over the entire country during the months of August, September, 
and October, 1924. Reports which came to the commission from 
the service agents of the Bureau of Service and from other sources 
during the period of peak demand of last year indicated that a 
very large number of refrigerator cars were delayed in unloading 
throughout the entire country. This condition if continued dur- 
ing the coming season is likely to result in serious shortages of 
refrigerator cars, 

In the interest of adequate service to all, the commission 
directs attention of all shipping and receiving interests and the 
railroads to the importance of observing the following general 
principles with respect to the use of refrigerator cars: 


(1) Shippers to avoid, so far as practicable, consigning to a market over- 
crowded with perishable products. 

(2) Receivers adopt every possible means of unloading refrigerator cars 
promptly on arrival, by placing contents in storage if impossible to 
otherwise dispose of. The misuse of refrigerator equipment by con- 
signees for storage purposes awaiting sale also contributes in some 
measure to congestion and slow movement. 

(3) The carriers are asked to redouble their efforts to avoid delay in 
either the mevement of the loaded or empty car, although we have 
every assurance from the railroads, and this is confirmed by informa- 
tion coming to the commission from other sources, that they are 
putting forth extraordinary efforts to meet the general situation. 

(4) If shippers, receivers and carriers will co-operate with each other 
through the medium of the regional advisory boards or through such 
other agency as may be deemed advisable, much gocd can be accom- 
plished and the shortage in refrigerator cars which ccntinually con- 
fronts us during periods of peak demand will, to say the least, be 
minimized, if not entirely eliminated. 


Investigation of Class Rates Within Official Territory 

At the request of carriers operating within official territory 
and of many interested shippers, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on its own motion has instituted an investigation of the 
interstate class rates applicable within that territory. The scope 
of the investigation has been made somewhat broader than con- 
templated by the requests received. 

This investigation, the commission’s announcement states, has 
been instituted because in many instances the class rates within 
that part of official territory which is known as trunk line terri- 
tory, between the latter territory and what are known as central 
and New England territories, and between central territory and 
New England territory, are higher for shorter than for longer 
distances over the same line or route and applications for 
authority to continue these departures from the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act have been denied by the commission; 
because the relationship to first class of the rates on the lower 
classes varies greatly in many of the different class-rate scales 
which are now in effect, and because of other similar reasons. 
While the class-rate scales within central and New England 
territories have been fixed by the commission and are not subject 
to the same criticism, the order of investigation has been made 
broad enough to cover these class rates, so that it may be possible 
to make such adjustments in them as may prove desirable in 
order that they may be properly linked to whatever class rates 
are prescribed, as the result of the investigation, in other parts of 
official territory. 

The order covers “Interstate class rates and the charges re- 
sulting therefrom.” This should not, however, be construed as 
including classification ratings or rules, exceptions to the classifi- 
cation, or minimum carload weights. 

While intrastate rates have not been included within the scope 
of the investigation, the commission appreciates the desirability 
of harmony between the intrastate and the interstate rates, and 
will seek the advice and help of the state commissions in carry- 
ing on the investigation. 

The dates and points at which hearings will be held will later 
be announced. In the meantime the carriers are urged to com- 
plete their plans for the readjustment of the rates in issue and 
give full publicity to these plans at as early a date as possible, 
in order that shippers may be fully advised in advance of the 
hearings as to the carriers’ proposals, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has again postponed the effective date of 
its order in the assigned car case from August 1 to November 
1, The order was originally made effective as of September 
1, 1923. 


Carload Charges of the Chicago Junction 


The Commission has ordered an investigation into and con- 
cerning the lawfulness, propriety, and reasonableness of the 
charges of the Chicago Junction and the Chicago River & 
Indiana, lessee, applicable to carload traffic, with a view to 
prescribing just and reasonable charges for such traffic, and 
with a view to determining whether such charges constitute 
a violation of any of the conditions contained in the order of 
the commission entered in Finance Docket No. 1165. 


Pullman Rates and Surcharge Case Re-opened 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a re- 
opening for further hearing of its proceeding involving the rates 
of the Pullman Company and the surcharge for Pullman passengers 
which accrues to the railroads. The hearing will be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., on August 25, before Commissioner Campbell and 
Examiner Keeler. The commission some time ago made public 
a proposed report of the examiner in the surcharge part of the 
case, in which he recommended an order discontinuing the sur- 
charge and a readjustment of the contracts between the railroads 
and the Pullman Company. This was opposed by the railroads at 
an oral argument on May 8. That part of the case involving the 
Pullman rates themselves was reserved. 


Court News 


Suits Against Foreign Railroad 
Companies— Massachusetts 


Under the Massachusetts statute. G. L. c. 223, §38, the federal 
district court for Massachusetts holds that a foreign railroad cor- 
poration, with an office and agent in the state, though with no line 
therein, is subject to suit in the state arising out of shipment to a 
citizen of the state at a point therein.—Maverick Mills vy. Davis, 
204 Fed. 404. 


Burden on Plaintiff to Show Condition 
or Quantity of Goods on Delivery 


The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that the term “loss 
and damage,” applied to shipments, includes both goods received 
in a damaged condition and short shipments. Im either case the 
burden is first upon the consignor or consignee to show the condi- 
tion or quantity of the goods when they were delivered te the 
initial carrier —Copeland Co, v. Davis (S. Car.) 119 S. E. 19, 


Contributory Negligence of Caretakers of Livestock 


In an action for alleged negligence in the feeding, watering, etc., 
of cattle, the caretakers gave notice to the railroad that they would 
not, and for many hours they did not assist in unloading, feeding or 
caring for them at an intermediate station and this negligence 
direcly and substantially contributed to cause the damage the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that an instruction permit- 
ting an apportionment of the damages on account of negligence of 
the railroad was erroneous, rule is that one whose negligence 
directly contributes to his injury cannot recover damages of another 
whose negligence substantially contributes to cause it, even though 
the carelessness of the latter was the more proximate or the 
more effective cause of it—Atchison, T. & S. F. v. Merchants’ Live 
Stock Co., 293 Fed. 987. 
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L. G. Griffing, of New York, heretofore assistant, has been 
elected grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. Warren S. Stone now takes a higher position, with 
authority over the financial and other activities of the brotherhood. 
A. O. Smith of Chicago, G. W. Laughlin of Florence, S. C., and 
T. J. Bissett of Birmingham, Ala., were elected assistant grand 
chief engineers. 


The Railroad Labor Board has awarded wage increases to the 
telegraphers on six railroads represented by the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. The increases to telegraphers, telephone operators, 
agents-telegraphers, tower levermen, tower and train directors, 
block operators and staffmen were as follows: Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg, three cents an hour; Delaware & Hudson, one cent 
an hour; Florida East Coast, two cents; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
one cent an hour; New York, Ontario & Western, four cents; 
Oregon Short Line, two cents. No increases were granted to the 
telegraphers on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company or on the St, Louis-San Francisco, who were also 
parties; and the agents at small non-telegraph stations on all the 
roads affected were denied increases. Requests for new rules 
governing starting time and seniority were remanded by the Board 
to the employees and the railroads for conference and further 
negotiations. 


Failure of Conspiracy Suit Against the Pennsylvania 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, at Philadelphia, 
July 14, dismissed the equity suit brought against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by the System Federation of Shop Craftsmen and the 
Clerks’ brotherhood to enforce increases in wages which, as 
claimed by plaintiff, ought to have been made in compliance with 
a decision which had been made by the Railroad Labor Board, 
calling for the continuance of rates of wages which had been paid 
by the U. §. Railroad administration. The sum named, $15,000,000, 
was the estimated difference between what the employees have 
received from the railroad company and what they would have re- 
ceived under the higher rates claimed. The present decision 
sustains that of the district court, handed down several months 
ago. Representatives of the shop crafts declare that the case will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 


Labor Board Subpoenas Enginemen’s Brotherhoods 


Subpeenas to force the appearance of representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen at the wage hearing involving 
the western railways on July 24, have been issued by the Railroad 
Labor Board. The labor representatives were given until July 
10 to agree to appear, but they ignored this warning. 

The summonses will be served by United States marshals 
although they were not issued through the Federal Court. They 
were issued under the authority of the Labor Board, but will be 
supplemented, if necessary, by federal court warrants. Eighty 
executives of the brotherhoods and general chairmen on the 
western railways received subpoenas. 

Since negotiations between the engine service brotherhoods and 
a committee of general managers of the western lines were brought 
to a sudden end by the refusal of the union men to consider 
changes in working rules along with their demands for increased 
wages, the brotherhoods have contended that the Labor Board 
was without authority to intervene in the dispute. The Labor 
Board took over the controversy upon the request of W. M. 
Jeffers, general manager of the Union Pacific and chairman of 
the general managers’ committee. The first hearing was set for 
June 20, but on the failure of the brotherhoods’ representatives 
to appear, it was continued until July 24. It is expected that 
Warren §S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, who have led in attacks 
upon the Labor Board, will resist the authority of the board as 
long as possible, 








Locomotives 


THe Bancor & Aroostook is inquiring for 4 Consolidation type 
locomotives. 


Tue NorTHERN PAciFic TERMINAL has ordered 1 switching 
type locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp, reported in the 
Railway Age of April 12 as inquiring for 15 steam locomotives, 
has ordered 10, 0-8-0 switching type locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 


Tue Erie, reported in the Railway Age of June 28 as having 
under consideration the question of buying 2 locomotives for pas- 
senger service, has ordered 1 Pacific type locomotive and 1 Mikado 
type from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
June 28 as inquiring for 25, 0-8-0 switching type locomotives has 
ordered 20 switching locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company and 5 from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue MAINE CENTRAL is inquiring for 250 box cars. 


Tue San Antonio & Aransas Pass is inquiring for from 50 
to 100 tank cars. 


Tue Cuspa CANE SuGAR Corporation, New York, is inquiring 
for 210 cane cars, 


Tue Stanparp O1 Company of Brazil is inquiring through 
the car builders for 9 tank cars, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA have 
placed an order for 50 banana cars, 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN RAILWays are inquiring through the car 
builders for 50 low side gondola cars, 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York, are inquiring for 50 stock cars 
of 33 tons’ capacity for use on the Brazilian railways. 


THe Dewey PortLAND CEMENT Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
is inquiring for 4 all-steel drop bottom gondola cars. 


Tue HersHey CHOCOLATE CoMPANY is inquiring for from 50 
to 100 tank cars of from 10,000 to 12,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue Forp Moror Car Company has ordered 7 tank cars of 
12,500 gal. capacity from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


Swirt & Company, Chicago, reported in the Railway Age of 
May 3 as inquiring for 100 steel underframes, has ordered this 
equipment from the Western Steel Car Company. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, reported in the Railway Age of July 
12 as inquiring for repairs to 500 gondola cars, will have these 
cars repaired in the shops of the Hocking Valley Railway. 


THe CamsBria & INDIANA, reported in the Railway Age of 
July 12 as inquiring for repairs to 200 hopper cars, will have 
repairs made to 200 steel hopper cars, at the shops of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co, 


Iron and Steel 


Tre Norrotk & WesTERN is in the market for 47,500 tons of 
rail. 


THe SouTHERN is inquiring for 1,200 tons of structural steel 
for its shops at Spartansburg, S. C. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 125 tons 
of structural steel for a bridge at Blue Island, II, 
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Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE is inquiring for 300 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a machine and forge shop at Corbin, Ky. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 120 tons of structural steel 
for repairs to a bridge at Little Rock, Ark., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & £t. Louts has ordered 
250 tons of structural steel for a bridge at Georgesville, O., from 
the American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue VIRGINIAN RatL_way has placed an order for a car wheel 
borer. 


Tue Missourtr Paciric has placed an order for a 400-ton double 
wheel press, 


Tue Sr. Louts-SaAn Francisco has placed an order for a 


400-ton wheel press. 


Tue CHesapeaAKe & Onto has ordered five 25-ton locomotive 
cranes from the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN has placed orders for a 90-in, driv- 
ing wheel lathe; 2, 48-in., 600-ton double end wheel presses, also 
for a cotter and key-seat milling machine, 


Tue CuHicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered seven, one 
to three ton electric hoists from the Shepherd Electric Crane & 
Hoist Company and one 10-ton three-motor overhead crane, one 
20-ton four-motor gantry crane with five-ton auxiliary, one five-ton 
two-motor transfer crane and one 15-ton one-motor pillar crane 
from the Whiting Corporation, 


Tue SoutHern Raitway will receive bids until July 21 for 
motor-driven wood working machinery as follows: <A four-side, 
14-in, by 30-in. timber dresser; heavy self-feed rip saw—36-in. 
saw; car sill gainer with two boring heads; flooring planer and 
matcher to dress car roofing, siding and flooring; vertical hollow 
chisel mortiser and borer with two boring heads for car work; 
sand papering machine; also a 42-in, extra heavy band saw. 
All the above to be motor driven with Westinghouse or General 
Electric, 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motors with automatic starting 
compensators, 


Signaling 


Tue Lenich & New ENGLAND has ordered from the Hall 
Switch & Signal Company material for two sets of light signals 
for highway crossings. 


Tue ArLantic Coast Line has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company material for extensive additions to its electro- 
mechanical interlocking at Parkton, N. C. 


Tue GRAND TRUNK has ordered from the Hall Switch & Signal 
Company 20 crossing lamps which, with others now in service, 
will make a total of 68 on this company’s lines, 


Tue CLeveLAND, CINCINNATI, CuIcaco & St. Louts has ordered 
from the Hall Switch & Signal Company, four triangular light 


signals. This road now has in use 66 Hall crossing lamps. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered from the 
Hall Switch & Signal Company, 4J crossing lamps. With this 
addition, this road will have 80 Hall lamps in service at crossings. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has crdered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company, Garwood, N. J., 92 light signals, 75 “Universal” 
marker lamps, 176 relays, 123 time relays and a large amount of 


other material for improvements at interlockings. 


A. T. C. on Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific has placed an order with the National 
Safety Appliance Company for the installation of its automatic 
train control system between Oakland, Calif., and Tracy, compris- 
ing 25 miles of double track and 50 miles of single track, with 
equipment for 65 locomotives. 
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The Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., has opened an office 
at room 607, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York City. 


Clyde P. Ross, contracting manager of the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, has been appointed third vice- 
president. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company is building a rolling mill at 
Palmerton, Pa., for the rolling of zinc sheets. This is a new 
product of this company. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., has opened a dis- 
trict office at 455 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
J. M. McGuire, construction and erecting engineer, has been 
appointed district sales manager in charge of this office. 


H. C. Breidert, contracting engineer at the Chicago office 
of the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, has been transferred to the 
main office, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, Pa., as chief contract- 
ing engineer. E. K. Adams succeeds Mr. Breidert as contract- 
ing engineer in Chicago. 


The Northwest Engineering Company, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed the George B. Curd Equipment Company with a main 
office in Cincinnati, O., and district offices in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Lexington, Ky., as its representatives to handle the sale 
of its gasoline convertible cranes, draglines and shovels in 
that territory. 


W. M. Ryan, of Chicago, Ill., formerly president of the 
Ryan Car Company, has been elected president and a member 
of the board of directors of the Youngstown Steel Car Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio. Mr. Ryan succeeds William Wilkoff, who 
remains a member of the board of directors, but who is retir- 
ing from active business duties. 


Obituary 


W. L. Kelly, president of the Kelly-Atkinson Construction 
Company, Chicago, died on July 13 at Cincinnati, Ohio, fol- 
lowing injuries received the day before when a sidewalk grat- 
ing collapsed under him. 








Underwood & Underwood 


A New Library Lounge Car in Service on the I. C. Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 
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Attantic Coast Line.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a 150-ton reinforced concrete coaling station at Fort Meyers, 
Fla. 


Battrimore & Onto.—This company is calling for bids for a 
water treating tank and mixing equipment for installation at 
Ottawa, Ohio. 


BaLTIMoRE & OxnI0.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the construction of a water-treating plant at Bridgeport, Ohio, to 
cost approximately $25,000. 


CatumMetT & Hecta ConsoLipaTeD Copper Company.—This 
company has awarded a contract to J. A. Roberts Bros., Chicago, 
for the construction of 10 miles of single track railroad near 
Calumet, Mich., reported in the Railway Age of July 5. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has been granted permission 
by the Canadian Parliament to construct an extension from 
Angeliers, Que., into the Rouyn mining district, a distance of 
over 50 miles, 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—This company is making surveys for a 
bridge across the Ohio river at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company is planning 
an extension from Billings, Okla., to Owens, a distance of eight 
miles, 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction of an extension from Billings to Owens, 
Okla., a distance of eight miles, 


Erte.—This company has awarded a contract to Frederick J. 
Parker, Philadelphia, for the elimination of grade crossings on 
Section C of its improvement project at Paterson, N. J. The work 
involved in the Section C contract includes the elevation of the 
railroad company’s tracks to eliminate three highway grade 
crossings. 


FLoripA WESTERN & NoRTHERN.—This company, which was re- 
cently authorized to build a line from Coleman to West Palm 
Beach, Fla., has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate for the construction of a line from Ocala to 
Anthony, Fla., 7 miles, and a 3-mile spur at Frost Proof, Fla. 


LouisviLLe & NASHVILLE.—This company is calling for bids for 
the constiuction of a machine and forge shop at Corbin, Ky. The 
building will be of brick and steel ‘construction. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of an interlocking tower at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Mosite & Oxn10.—This company contemplates the construction 
of a union station at Humboldt, Tenn., for joint use with the 
Louisville & Nashville. Plans for the station have not yet been 
prepared, 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has 
awarded a contract to C, W. Blakeslee & Sons for the construction 
of a highway bridge to replace an existing structure at New 
Hay en, Conn. The total cost of the work is estimated at $90,000, 
of which a portion will be borne by the state and local govern- 
ments. The present contract will total about $40,000. 


NoRTHERN Paciric.—This company is reported to be planning 
the construction of a passenger station at Big Lake, Minn. 


VENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to E. 
H. Reuss, Jr., Philadelphia, for the installation of piping at its 
new shops at Juniata, Pa., to cost approximately $40,000. To 
the Dunleavy Brothers Company, Coatesville, Pa., has been 
awarded a contract for the construction of a concrete road at 
Coatesville to cost approximately $20,000. 
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READING.—This company has awarded a contract to the Phoenix- 
ville Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa., for the furnishing and 
erection of the steel superstructure required for a bridge on its 
line west of Wyomissing, Pa, 


READING.—This company has awarded a contract to the Bentley- 
Morrison Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., for the excavation and 
furnishing of all labor and materials necessary in the construc- 
tion of concrete foundations, concrete pits, and concrete pipe 
trenches at the company’s creosoting plant at Port Reading, N. J. 


SouTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract to C, R. 
Willard & Son, Spartanburg, S. C., for grading the concrete 
work on a new cut-off line to be built around the east side of 
the city of Spartanburg. The new line will eliminate a grade 
crossing on the Southern’s Columbia division at Main street, The 
city has agreed to pay half of the cost of construction of the 
cut-off line, and at an election held recently bonds to the amount 
of $250,000 were voted for this purpose. 


SoUTHERN.—This company has awarded to the Foundation 
Company a contract for the design and construction of the John 
Sevier Yard near Knoxville, Tenn. The work under the contract 
covers the construction of a gravity classification yard, a 34-stall 
round house, a machine shop, a power house, cinder pits, freight 
transfer sheds, offices, stock pens, turntable, dwellings, track 
scales, culverts, bridges, retaining walls, grading, drainage, water 
supply and fire protection, signal system, a large amount. of 
track work together with appurtenant buildings, equipment, etc. 
The contract involves the construction of some 51 miles of standard 
gage track and the development is so planned that it may be ex- 
tended at a future date. The new classification yard will be 
about 3 miles long and will have a capacity of 2929 cars. The 
Foundation Company is preparing the plans, drawings, designs 
and specifications and will begin actual construction shortly. A 
temporary camp to take care of 400 men is being established. 
The work under the present contract will be completed in about 
a year. 


SouTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing the construction of an extension from 
Caswell to Beverly, Tenn., about 4 miles. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—This company is reported to be planning 
the construction, early in 1925, of a yard at Stockton, Cal., to have 
a capacity of 1,000 or more cars, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company, reported in the Railway 
Age of May 10 as having completed plans for the construction of 
a freight car repair plant at Houston, Tex., has awarded a con- 
tract for three major and six minor buildings to Fred B. Chambers, 
Houston, Tex. The structures will be of mill construction; the 
largest will be 186 by 400 ft., the next 40 ft. by 208 ft., and the 
third 30 ft. by 100 ft. The remaining six will be of lesser 
dimensions. 


Wyominc & Cotorapo SHort Line.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction and operation of a line from Casper, Wyo., in 
a generally southwesterly direction to the Colorado-Utah state line 
and the acquisition and operation of lines wholly or partly con- 
structed along the route. Charles B. Duffy, president, R. H. 
Matson, counsel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


MaIn LINE PAy oN BRANCH LIne EArRNINGS—one of the results 
of governmental wage fixing—has resulted in loss of service to 
communities, loss of earnings to the railroads and loss of work to 
employees. This hardly conforms to the utilitarian principle, the 
keystone of modern democracy, the greatest good to the greatest 
number. The Pere Marquette Railway has recently withdrawn 
local service on several lines because of lack of support from the 
various communities. The motor bus and the motor truck are 
making serious inroads upon the earnings of railroads; and, in 
addition there are other contributing conditions that militate against 
a continuance of service on many sparsely settled lines. Where 
the railroads paid one dollar in wages in 1913, they are paying 
$2.23 in 1924; taxes in 1913, one dollar; now $3.37. Where the 
Pere Marquette earned one dollar for a certain specific haul of a 
passenger in 1913, it is receiving $1.72, but meanwhile we have 
lost practically 25 per cent of our traffic to the automobile bus, 
—P. M. Ry. Circular. 
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Battimore & Onito—Annual Report—See excerpts from 


annual report for the year 1923 on adjacent pages, 


Cuicaco & Atton.—Annual Report—The annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income of $1,117,145 
&s compared with a net loss of $2,490,482 in 1922. The income 
account, corporate and receivers, compares as follows: 


Increase 
1923 1922 or decrease 
rere $24,027,397 $19,031,174 $4,996,223 
Passenger revenue .......eeeess 6,858,010 6,068,799 789,211 
Total operating revenues....... 33,588,194 27,593,925 5,994,268 
Maintenance of way and structures 4,558,105 3,700,886 857,219 
Maintenance of equipment....... 8,102,878 7,178,553 924,325 
Trafic ERPENSES 2. ccccccccccces 708,794 666,717 42,077 
TYGMOBOTURAIOR ccc cccccccceccess 11,393,592 11,263,611 129,980 
GORGNEE cc cccccecesscecesoocoes 673,813 687,010 —13,197 
Total operating expenses.... 25,389,228 23,647,591 1,741,637 
Revenues over expenses......... 8,198,965 3,946,335 4,252,631 
ED 6.600640 0005 0608686400000 1,275,521 969,612 305,909 
Railway operating income over ex- 
DONNSS GEE WTB. cc ccccccccccs 6,923,444 2,976,723 3,946,722 
Total income from railroad prop- 
St sconenumeuvbaucbonnunews 7,041,630 3,099,742 3,941,883 
PED . cccecccvecsieececeoes 1,625,313 1,422,431 202,882 
Net income from railroad prop- 

SEED ccccceeeeesscteceeseve 5,416,318 1,677,311 3,739,006 
Total income from all sources... 5,541,015 1,794,762 3,746,253 
DORNER cccccccccccscceccoes 4,423,870 4,285,244 138,626 

Net income or loss.........++ 1,117,145 Def. 2,490,482 3,607,627 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$10,000,000 of five-year 5 per cent secured gold notes at not less 
than 97% and to pledge $15,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds as security. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for authority to pledge $43,715,000 
of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds as collateral security 
for short term loans. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WesTERN.—Annual Report.—The 
annual report for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net 
income of $97,777 as compared with a net deficit of $128,823 in 


1922. The condensed income account follows: 

Increase 
or 

1923 1922 Decrease 
Railway operating revenues............ $4,629,344 $4,363,693 $265,651 
Railway operating expenses............ 3,870,014 3,774,696 95,318 
Net operating revenue............+. 759,331 588,998 170,333 
Be GE, 6.04666 600660 40660660 060K 238,180 198,744 39,435 
Net operating income............. 521,151 390,253 130,898 
Other operating charges............4.. 228,280 330,474 —102,194 
Net railway operating income...... 292,871 59,779 233,092 
Non-operating income ..........eees6s 49,461 16,206 33,255 
PEED. cocecoccecesesccoecnes 342,331 75,985 266,346 
Total deductions from gross income... . 244,554 204,807 39,747 
De GEE - Sbcnb0eneeeeuveseves 97,777 Def. 128,823 226,599 


Cuspa NortTHuern.—Bonds Offered.—In accordance with plans 
for consolidation of the leading railroads of Cuba the National 
City Company is offering $4,500,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
sinking fund bonds, due 1966, at 89%4 and interest, to yield about 
6% per cent. The proceeds will be used in part to refund tem- 
porary bank loans. 

The merger of the Cuban railway lines involves formation of the Con- 
solidated Railroads of Cuba, a holding company now being incorporated under 
the laws of Cuba. The eompany will acquire all of the 500,000 no par 
shares of the Cuba Railroad Company (which in turn owns all the stock 
of the Camaguey & Nuevitas Railroad) and the $14,000,000 common stock 
of the Cuba Northern Railways. The Consolidated Railroads of Cuba will 
presently issue $40,000,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock, cumulative after 
July 1, 1925, and 40C,000 shares of common stoek cf no par value. A large 
majority of the stocks of the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba will be held 
by the Cuba Company, which has herctofore owned the entire issue of Cuba 
Railroad common stock. Preferred and common stocks of the Consolidated 
Railroads will be placed in a voting trust. 


Dututu, Missase & Nortuern.—E-xcess Income.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has announced a hearing before 
Division 4 at Washington on October 27 on the excess income 
reports filed by this company. The commission’s notice of the 
hearing says that the company reported the value of the property 
held for and used by it in the service of transportation for 1920 as 
$118,302,566, for 1921 as $120,477,511, for 1922 as $126,215,752 and 
for 1923 as $105,817,282 and that it reported excess income only 
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for 1923. The commission some time ago ordered a hearing on 
this company’s reports but the hearing was cancelled later after 
the company had made a payment, 


Fioripa East Coast.—Equipment Trust—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$1,875,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., at 98.25. 


Gutr, Cotorapo & Santa Fe.—Tentative Valuation—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report as of June 30, 1916, in which the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property used is placed at $63,130,293, 
and of the property owned at $50,017,116, including $1,529,300 
for working capital. The outstanding capitalization as of valua- 
tion date was $55,053,082 and the investment in road and equip- 
ment as stated on the books was $44,955,758, which the report 
readjusts to $43,120,658. The cost of reproduction new of the 
property owned is reported as $51,331,218 and that of the property 
used as $66,068,229, while the cost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation of the property owned is reported as $41,810,048 and that 
of the property used as $54,473,618. The 40,136 acres of carrier 
lands are given a present value of $10,355,778. 


Gutr Coast Lines.—Eswcess Income—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced a hearing before C. D. Mahaffie, 
director of its Bureau of Finance, on November 10, on the excess 
income reports filed by this system, which showed a value of the 
system property for 1920 of not less than $46,891,991 and on this 
basis an excess net railway operating income of $423,352; for 1921 
a value of $48,464,285 and no excess; for 1922 a value of 
$46,260,245 and an excess of $34.07; and for 1923 a value of 
$54,956,091 and an excess of $10,496. 


Hocx1nc VALLEY.—Eguipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $1,740,000 of 5 
per cent equipment trust certificates, to be sold to J. P. Morgan 
& Co., at 98. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN.—Tentative Valuation—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report as of June 30, 1917, in which the final value for rate-making 
purposes is placed at $38,230,989 for the property owned and 
$38,178,709 for the property used. The capitalization as of valua- 
tion date was $38,202,583 and the investment in road and equip- 
ment as stated on the books was $40,828,287, which the report re- 
adjusts to $39,750,287. The cost of reproduction new of the 
property owned and used is reported as $38,962,882 and the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation as $29,614,762. 


Kansas City, CLINton & SprRINGFIELD.—Tentative Valuation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has served a _ tentative 
valuation report as of June 30, 1917, in which it places the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the property used at $2,936,553. 
The outstanding capitalization as of valuation date was $7,512,898 
and the investment in road and equipment as stated on the 
books was $5,070,659, which the report readjusts to $2,876,282. 


LAKE Erte & WeESTERN.—Tentatwe Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation report 
as of June 30, 1918, in which it places the final value for rate- 
making purposes at $24,945,582 for the property owned and 
$29,384,652 for the property used. The outstanding capitalization 
as of valuation date was $35.660,916 and the investment in road 
and equipment was $38,459,319. 


LenicHo & New ENGLAND.—Bonds.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issu 
$2,000,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds to be sold 
from time to time at 100, 


Missourr Paciric.—Bonds Sold—An issue of $4,422,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 5s, series A, due February 1, 1965, 
offered by the Guaranty Company and Dominick & Dominick have 
been sold. These bonds were not a new issue but a block of an 
old issue held privately, 


MontreaL & ATLANTIC.—Tentagive Valuation—The Interstat: 
Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation as of 
June 30, 1915, placing the final value for rate-making purposes 
at $1,009,872. 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Annual Report 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Battimore, Mp., June 25, 1924. 
e Steckholders of The Baltimore and Ohiec Railroad Company: 
President and Directors of the Company herein submit report of the 
rs and operations of the Company for the calendar year 1923. 


PROPERTY OPERATED. 
The mileage of the properties operated as The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 











road Company is shown in some detail in Table 15, and is summarized 
as llows: 
TOTAL 
First MAIN ALL 
Track TRACKS 
Miles owned and operated................. 4,995.76 9,822.32 
Miles operated under lease................ 150.26 344.10 
Total miles owned, leased and operated.. 5,146.02 10,166.42 
Miles of track of other lines over which the " 
Company has trackage rights............ 60.85 140.42 
Total operated mileage................ 5,206.87 10,306.84 





In addition the Company exercises trackage rights for passenger traffic 
only from Philadelphia to New York, a distance of 96.71 miles. 

There was a decrease during the year of 5.18 miles of first main track 
operated due mainly to the abandonment of unproductive branch lines. 

The equipment of the Company is shown in detail in Table 14, and com- 
prises: 
, 2,546 Steam Locomotives, 

11 Electric Locomctives, 

100,036 Freight Train Cars, 

1,333 Passenger Train Cars, 
3,697 Work Equipment Units, 

172 Marine Equipment Units. 


The recorded investment at December 31, 1923, of the property devoted 
to and used in transportation service is $753,130,840.37, an increase over 
the previous year of $31,756,585.04. ; . 

The Company also owns the entire capital stock of the following Com- 
panies, which for the present are separately operated, viz.: 

OPERATED First MaIn 
Track MILEAGE 


The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 


Railroad Co. ......+++eee-ee08- oeeses psees 80.79 

The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Ce a Lg ae iyo withksiak tea RebNd aweaeh meee 23.54 
104.33 


The results of operations of these lines, and others up to the time the 
latter were disposed of as hereinafter referred to, have been absorbed by 
the Baltrmore and Ohio and the net income as shown in Table 1, represents 
the net income of all Baltimore and Ohio System operations. 


OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR. 


The year 1923 was notable for the general revival in business and in- 
dustrial activity in which your Company shared to a gratifying _extent. 
In gross and net revenues and in the tons cf revenue freight carried the 
vear was the largest in the history of the Company, and clearly demonstrated 
the hich physica) standard cf the property, as this traffic was handled not 
only in an efficient and expeditious manner but with an ease that indicated 
a capacity and ability to perform a much greater service with substantially 
the same facilities. “At the same time the Company carried on an extensive 
program of improvemerts to the line and in the upbuilding of its equip- 
Altogether there were added during the year_11,659 freight train 


cars. 91 passenger train cars, and 115 lccomotives. There was some con- 
gestion at times in the marine terminals at Baltimore caused by insufficient 
facilities which situation will have been cvercome upon ccmpletion of the 
laree new grain elevator and new pier now in process of construction and 
in the readjustment of yard tracks incident thereto, all of which will be 
completed during 1924. . : : 
The financial results were equally satisfactory. The net railway operating 


e. that is, the amount earned in the actual cperations of the railroad 
$42,133,129.30 





p rly WAS...-.e-+eeecere eee eee eee sereereereeeeeseceees 
while the return from other investments was..............-- 6,032,520.34 
making a total income of........cccceceee ccc eeeeeerseceees $48,165,649.64 
from which was deducted for fixed charges, etc............. 25,743,613.74 
feavine a hademee Of. ..c cc cccccccscccsecccccccesscescscoss $22,422,035.90 
and after payment of dividend on the preferred stock of...... 2,354,527.24 
ene errr rT Pere rrr yk $20,067,508.66 
showing an earning of 13.21 per cent. upon the outstanding common stock 
of Company. These results, together with the underlying conditicns, in 
the judgment of the Directors, justified the resumpticn of dividend pay- 
m upon the common stcck which had been suspended in 1919 after 
nineteen years of ccntinucus payments averaging abcut 5% per cent. per 
annum. ‘Consequently declarations were made of two quarterly dividends 
at ‘he rate of 5 per cent. per annum, effective for the second six months 
f the year. ‘ nage 
physical property, both road and equipment, was well maintained. 
Tl laticns between the Company and the shipping public _were increasingly 
satisfactory, and at no time has there been a better spirit of co-operation 
between the officers and the employes than exists at present. It is due in 
arce part to the combinaticn of circumstances just mentioned that the Com- 


was able to make such a creditable showing during the year under 


‘income account of the Company for the year 1923 in comparison 
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revenue freight, an mile 


Tons earried one 
at 20,616,284,974 reflects an increase of 5,562,486,006, or 36.95 per cent. 
All classes of commodities contributed to the total increase in tonnage, the 
increase in animal products being 22.72 per cent., mine products 43.46 per 
cent., forest products 40.97 per cent., and manufactures and miscellaneous 


increase of 36.52 per cent. 


products 30.85 per’cent. It is worthy of note that 63.94 per cent. of the 
total tons carried originated on the lines cf the Baltimore and Ohio. Not- 
withstanding the increase of 36.52 per cent. in tons of revenue freight, 
there was an increase cf but 31.55 per cent. in freight train miles, resulting 
from an increase in average train load of 31.29 tons. Other freight traffic 
statistics will be found in Tables 8, 9 and 12. 

Passenger revenue for 1923 was $36,752,790.80, an increase over 1922 
of $3,951,049.07, or 14.74 per cent., and constituted 12.03 per cent. of all 
revenues. 

Mail revenue, which censtitutes less than one per cent. of all revenues, 
shewed the small decrease of $67,591.49; express revenue, however, which 
constitutes 1.95 per cent. cf all revenues, increased $525,076.67, or 11.75 
per cent. over 1922. All other revenues reached the sum of $8,734,812.02, 
or 3.42 per cent. of total revenues, an increase of $1,261,359.83, or 16.88 
per cent. over 1922, the principal items of increase being switching, de- 
murrage and dining car operations. Passenger traffic statistics will be found 
in Tables 10 and 

The total of all revenues for the year was $255,594,435.26, an increase 
over 1922 cf $54,751,265.59, or 27.26 per cent. 

Expenditures for maintenance cf way and structures were $29,318,700.72, 

an_increase over 1922 of $5,992,813.92, cr 25.69 per cent. 
. For maintenance of equipment the expenditures were $63,881,472.30, an 
increase of $15,442,049.93, or 31.88 per cent. The total of all maintenance 
expenses was $93,200,:73.02, an increase of $21,434,863.85 over the previous 
year or 29.87 per cent, constituting 46.76 per cent. of all operating expenses 
and absorbing 36.46 per cent. of all operating revenues. 

Transpertation expenses were $94,676,661.15, an increase over 1922 of 
$12.267,782.82, or i4.89 per cent. as compared with an increase in total 
operating revenues of 27.26 per cent. Transportation expenses consumed 
age per cent. of total revenues for 1923, as compared with 41.03 per cent. 
or 1922. 

Traffic expenses for 1923 were $355,639.13, or 9.99 per cent. in excess 
of 1922, the increase being due mainly to the further extension of business 
soliciting agencies off-line, and to increased advertising 

Total operating expenses were $199,323,961.43, an increase over 1922 of 
$34,392,587.03, or 20.79 per cent. and the ratio of opcrating expenses to 
operating revenues was 77.98 per cent. in 1923 compared with 82.16 per 
cent. in 1922. Details of operating expenses will be found in Table 5. 

The total of all taxes accrued for the year 1923 was $10,113,705.82. After 
the payment of operating expenses eighteen cents of every remaining dollar 
of operating revenue were required for taxes. Taxes for the year were 
; betancan to 6.66 per cent. upon the outstanding common stock of the 

ompany. 

Notwithstanding the very large increase in the volume of business handled, 
there were gratifying decreases of $817,719.17 or 20.66 per cent. for hire 
of equipment, principally for freight cars, and of $242,226.36 or 19.01 per 
cent. in rentals for joint facilities. 

The Net Railway Operating Income for 1923 of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railrcad Company, as shown in Table 1, was $42.133,129.30, an increase 
over 1922 of $18,398,124.09, or 77.51 per cent. For the purpose of the 
“Recapture”’ provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920, Net Railway 
Operating Inceme of the Company and its separately operated subsidiaries 
is combined and the rate of return ccmputed on the investment in property 
used in transportation of the system as a whole. The combined Net Railway 
Operating Income of the Baltimore and Ohio System of 1923, including its 
separately operated subsidiaries, was $43.026,130.70, equal to a rate of 
return of 5.37 per cent. on the recorded “Property Investment” aggregating 
$800.648 023 

The decrease in Other Corporate Income and the increase in Deductions 
from Gross Corporate Income were relatively small. 


CORPORATE SURPLUS. 


The net income for the year 1923 transferred to surplus was $22,422,035.90, 
an increase over 1922 of $18,046,662.61, out of which there was appropriated 
$5,250,006, to be devoted to capital expenditures, making $17,500,000 which 
the Companv has appropriated for similar purposes since July 1, 1919, and 
thus completing the Company’s obligation with respect to the provisions 
of its $35,000.000 loan agreement of July 1, 1919. 

The Company declared the regular dividends on the preferred stock at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum, as has been the custom since the 
year 1900. Dividend declarations on the Compeny’s common stock were 
resumed in September, 1923, at the rate of five per cent. per annum, and 
two quarterly dividends aggregating 2™% per cent. were declared during 
the last six months of the year. In determining the question of resump- 
tion of dividends upon the common stock of the Company the Board con- 
cluded, in harmony with what has become the general practice, to adopt 
the plan of payment quarterly on both the preferred and common shares 
of the Company instead cf semi-annually as heretofore. 

The surplvs income for the year, plus the appropriations for capital 
purposes, together with the net credit arising out of settlement with the 
United States Government for Federal Control and the Guaranty Period 
and certain other adjustments, brought the total corpcerate surplus from 
$40,932,136.67 in 1922 to $58,725,098.89 for the year 1923, a gain of 
$17,792,968.22, or 43.47%. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 


A general balance sheet of the Company will be found in Table 2. 

During the year there was carried out a more extensive program for the 
hetterment and enlargement of the property and for the purchase of addi- 
ticnal equipment for the more efficient and economical handling cf the 
business of the Company. The expenditures incident thereto are reflected 
in the balance sheet which shows there was an increase of $31.755,585.04 
in Investment in Property used in Transportation Service, as follows, viz.: 


$6,704,906.84 
25,094,422.88 


$31,799,329.72 


Additions and Betterments to Road. 
Additions and Betterments to Equipment. 





W the y i found in Table 1. m : 
bet kk AL amounted to $208,587,996.20, an increase Less—Net decrease in other accounts.... 42,744.68 
the year 1922 of $49,081,371.51, or 3€.77 per cent., and constituted ; a eee we 
per cent. of all revenues. This increase was due to the additional Be I 6 ok cdi 0 incense ebaieenr sabe etanetennes $31,756,585.94 
volume of business handled. there having been carried 107,254,773 tons of sate 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 














TABLE 2.--GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
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= CoM PARISON 
ASSETS. witH DECcEMBE! 
31, 1922 
IN " PROPERTY SED IN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
Investmet in Property Directly Owned 
DE. bids cb bob dO06 obS SERCO EROD DS oROSeeenebU de ehes ROWS se 4540006600 00% $253,095,887.02 
Do 6.6 6:6 06:65.:65:066604606:0000:0:08 666606866 U ENN 005.6506 06 00664 OS 4s eEF EDS KtE ROO ROS 189,764,832.26 
; ——— $442,860,719.28 
Investment in Subsidiary Companies Operated as Constituent Parts of the Company .................-..0.-- 298,830,925.27 
Investment in Miscellaneous Physical Property held for Transportation Purposes ................00eeeee0: 4,932,757.06 
ee Dg ee ee eee 65,238.76 
Investment in Perpetual Leaseholds—Capitalized (per Contra)... ..ccsccccccscccscccccsccccsccccccessececes 6,441,200.00 
Ixtal Property Investment as related to Railway Operating Income.................ccceceeeeeeees $75 3,130,840.37 I $31,756,585.04 
Otner IvvestTMent ; ; 
Investment in Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies Separately Operated: 
PLEDGED. UNFLEDGED, TOTAL 
PS cr er ree err ee eee $5,352,023.73 $4,399,054.05 $9,751,077.78 ‘ 
PE Ved cencecviscttseeeceu 33,600,000.00 5.701.00 33,605,701.00 
Miscellanc 3,425,489.61 3,425,489.61 
Total PUTT UT TTT Cre uateneee Mens $7 830,244.66 $46,782,268.39 
Debestenent a Cer TENG DEGCTNE TO eo oe oo secs csc beeeses cases cevecennctsnsvcueneneo ess 4,685,261.26 
ED Ge TE i ho bob ncns cece ceceressecéeesnecevessuee $193,843.84 
a oes CF Cen Coe DD... cececcoeeceseesecennceeens 191,000.00 2,243.84 
ey Se Ee Oe RD DUUONED NUS 6 6 6. 6.0:06 0068650 08s ae eer eee OF REC EEN EHD EREOREesesEC Ri RODNERES 52,950.58 
Investment in Other Companies: 
PLEDGED. UNPLEDGED. TOTAL. 
Stocks $21,936,187.96 $188,838.20 $22,125,026.16 
Bonds wETTTeTTTTITTTITL TTT ree Te 940,891.27 940.891.27 q 
Miscellaneous 661,742.71 661,742.71 } 
MD cicdcdbanawcvensinalsanaWienrennucedive $21,936.187.96 $1,791,472.18 $23,727,660.14 a 
EE ET ee ee ee ee Ee er ee he ee ee ee $75,250,984.21 D $8,532,847.38 ; 
ee ee ee I, oc decree eneneh bel bee Rae EdaesOaseedésnn od seeaded ee meaeeecune $828,381,824.58 I $23,223,737.66 f 
Current ASSETS: 
Dt “cio veceectve cde hele eee hh Seed nee hb eth eee eee bbe ee haeeeie ae 105eket node edeebecenene wes $13,722,276.24 
PE CO sp tbe eSREHASERED EHS 6CRK EO eEEHTEY OOO 6460004 OkNND4SESEDE RD ONECS DORUEKEOEDSN SSR SEER GS 5,047,264.11 a 
i i i es eka te eae ekeeneh CeRNedeOdeOdEeeseekekdReREOREEER CR OEREES ° 4,791,916.00 4 
es ee ao ie en ee see cha eaten Gebsee> 6eenekb acdceedeneeeeeeuse 4,474,703.50 3 
rr rs es i i ns cee ree ieee eGeN enh ed bh benbe see eens aduaeneen san 5,321,535.08 : 
a ee nbs OE Gaa Cabd Se bed O6ORE OSES Sh wEd ebb Se. 0003000660 d Eas OOEe One 11,565,192.38 3 
Materials and Supplies...... Pete eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee nee eeseeeeesseseeeeeseseees 23,365,625.71 5 
ey 2 a so oe SN Cee abba bnS0obb)e Ohh ne he) noe tntkh6ebnses bneene Sais 9,227.02 , 
ON CFT TOTO TTT T TEL TCT TTT TTL TUL TTT Tee 20,921.32 2 
— sesenvienniapanistainngscai iy 
i ) ls oe etd Ce wash OhSe eee Eee See ENE Eww Ren eeeRes oe nenteneaeabeee’ ees $68,318,661.36 I $7,223,954.94 : 
_ - - SS ) 
Dererrep ASSETS = 
NN ee TT eT TT eT TTT RT TET CET TTT LT ToT Te : $88,429.62 rd 
Insurance Fund seoees pap eeekt bane eebbhbeses oon nedeeesréeeede $1,566,087.06 By 
a Cee Or Cn Ce Ce. see bbbbedbexebeesenes 846,000.00 720,087.06 , 
Tn Ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ne are 168,487.50 { 
SET I Oe NE, eT AE” ea OES OTS Fee. Sesh ee $977,004.18 D $84,033,805.0¢ ; 
Unapyustep Dest 
Rents and Insurance Premiums Paid in Advance...........ccceececeeeee® $38.748.20 : 
Other Unadjusted Debits (Interdepartmental Accounts in Process of Adjustmert) 2,475,694.30 , 
rr” rn re . ste stbeDAN EAC eee a eee nee eee $2.514.442.50 D $1,583.551.71 
SECURITIES OF COMPA s Own Issue Hetp py or For Its Account: 
PLEDGED. UNPLEDGEI TOTAL. 
Destecnet ond Commen Shack awe $1,513,858.51 $1,513,258.51 
Washington Rrancl r contra) $1,650.000.00 AEE Re 1.650,090.00 y 
DEE, iacecévawdiiaccdadedadueedceds©edbelabinn ses 51,403,550.00 21,193,465.00 72.597,015.06 3 
— —_ emmeapean pom al 4 
Fetal See es of Carrier’s Own Issue.......... $53,053,550.06 $22,707 ,323.51 $75.760,873.51 Fi 
emeneen nome aE ares ? 
nn eb eb ecient ee eee ened eb eeeebed Gaels Agen tebabeue bees beeeweescandseekierecetewees 9 1%] 2.62 D $55,169,664.17 ) 
I in i i? * 
D indicates decrease 
’ c? > ”- 70 Tr *,* . - 
The ercuping of “Other Investments” show decrease of $8,532,847.38, Se ND SN on cvs pal ddlens blenekeaenuoe - $24,645,000.0 ; 
due almost entirely the eliminaticn of the investment in detached properties The felluwing long term debt was retired at 
located in Kentucky, disposed of during the year and of which mention maturity, viz.: ? 
will be made hereinafter — a , Obli — — ‘ ’ 
elec pects eased $7.223.954.9 ; oe ed — Tia ' quipment Trust Obligations............ $5,334,134.69 
; Curt _ Asset inc “ a . $7,2 _ ‘s a, . — — My = — Mergantown and Kingwocd R. R. Co. Pur- Fe 
on his ere vit o s ive’ ! ar rz 1e r sale o 1e . T 4 
K nt — y r rt ind t the rae “ Ase _ hh bala _ of cunhorhal sul Mint SE EuEntsaveresenereeveres re } 
entuc yr D 1¢ re oO . se » palar ) > s up- ° 
5 ‘ a « Miscellaneous errr TT TT TT TTT Te 820.3 * 
plies and « ] n hand at the end of the year 50,8 0.33 . 
The large ecrease in “Deferred Assets” and “Deferred Liabilities” is aie . ; - == 
due to ements fellowing the final settlement of accounts with the BOM SORTOE Ob I oc vicciincccccedcct heeweuke 5,884,955.02 
United States Government pertaining to Federal Ccntrol and the Guaranty . : : ——————- 
Period Net increase in long term Gebt........cccccccccccccececs $18,760,044.98 
There juring the year in the amount of capital stcck issued Of the additional securities issued during 
or outstandin the year there are held by or for account of 
The long term debt of the Company was increased during the year by the the Company: , ) ’ 
issue of the following securities, viz.: Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., Refund- i 
Balt . 1 Oh Rail : & 5 - ing and General Mortgage Series ““B” 6 ? 
— —\ _ Sf = ge Be e per cent. Bonds......... cadmaieh aera s $3,770,000.00 
ply a pene es — - ppnenceaggpepell Miscellaneou ‘ 2,810.0 
as tae & eee of ace coe <4 ci Wak aiaiadaséuseddoas j 12,810.00 
ment SR ee re eee ee $13,875,000.00 Total held t f ee 
; ? tal he by a 1 any. 2,§ 0 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., 5 per _ y or for account of Company.......... 3,782,810. 
cent Equipment Trust Certificates, 
Series “A’’ issued in acquisition of new Making net increase in long term debt outstanding..... $14,977,234.9 
equipment sacavechbeseduaneeees 7,000,000.00 ‘ 
; ivr . 1“ ; 2ai > ‘ = ° . . ° ege.2 ace ° ¢ 
— pales BF ory >, ae , The reduction in “Current Liabilities’ of $6,701,389.30 is due largel : 
ing = -— ~ A, — a ie to the payment of $4,300,000.00 of loans and bills payable outstandin: : 
por OE — Sos cous at the beginning of the year. i 


treasury for expenditures made for ad- 
ditions and betterments and refundment 
of matured bonds 





3,770,000.00 


nderlying 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


Final 


settlement 


has 


SETTLEMENT WITH UNITED STATES. 
been effected 


with the Director General of Rai 


reads of all matters arising out of the occupation and use of the property 
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July 19, 1924 


TABLE 


LIABILITIES. 


STockK: 

Capital Stock: 
Common Steck 
Common Stock (Old Series). 
Preferred Stock 
Separate Stock—Washington Branch (per contra). 


Total Capital Stock..... a ae ee EE eT EE ee ° 


Lonc TERM Dest: 
Funded Debt Unmatured: 


PE CORED co ccccccccctocescsvcsessedsecesvissiocoesnccase 
Mortgage Bonds ............. phd hws SSS bedhed ote mae eee 
Collateral Trust Bonds........... Tort Tr Teor TT Teer TT ee TT eT ere 
Miscellaneous Obligations ......... EGhtAE OEE SARE AEN phe SEER Oe boat 
es Ma TO Fn 0k 6 ose rin a ecawetdbnsoc bdewnscacdevccavins 
CapitaL Stock AND Funpep Dest oF Leasep Lines (per contra): 
Dayton & Michigan R. R. Co.—Common Stock................--eeeeeee 
Dayton & Michigan R. R. Co.—Preferred Stock...............0.ceeeees 
Dayton & Michigan R. R. Co.—First Mortgage Bonds................... 
Home Avenue Railway Co., Capital Stcck...............4. eS ee 
eee Cee | Cs bio 06 66 6066 '6:00.58006 0808s ewnncae sede 


Total Capital Obligations and Capitalized Leaseholds................ 


CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Loans and Bills Payable. ee ee 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Pay "LA RTT fk IL RET RCD ATi 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable. 


ESS X_N GE EE re ree ree ere ere 


ne as cae oaanik xn eek PA Meche AeA Rew Kees 
Dividends Matured Unpaid............... patekic 

Funded Debt Matured Unpaid....... 
ave eS re ee re er 
Unmatured Interest Acrued.................. 

Unmatured Rents Accrued............ 
Other Current Liabilities...... PE EI a er ree err 


Total Current Liabilities. . 


DererReD LIABILITIES: 
Liability for Provident Funds...............essceseceeseeceseesecceeees 
ee Lc enkendewdsdees er eensianndvedeehbent enwes 
pe a ea eee ee 


Unapyustep CREDITS: 


2.—CONCLUDED. GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 


$152,314,829.00 
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YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1923. 


CoMPARISON 
witH DECEMBER 
31, 1922 

HELD LY OR 
FOR COMPANY. 
$369,400.46 
2,639.01 
1,136,819.05 
1,650,000.00 


OUTSTANDING. 
$151,945,428.54 


TOTAL ISSUED, 


2,639.00 Selbetea 
60,000,000.00 58,863.180.95 
1,650,000.00 we 


$210,808,609.49 





$213,967,468.00  $3,158,858.51 
$60,250,672.00 $18,400.00 $60,232,272.00 
363,523,230.00 65,894,405.C0 297,628,825.00 
101,697,500.00 7°721.210.00 93,976,290.00 


79,232,585.02 79,232,585.02 


I $14,977,234.98 





$604,703,987.02 $73 3.6 34, 01s 15.00 $531,069, 972.02 
$2,401,950.00 $5,000.00 $2,396,950.00 
1,211,250.00 “gt 1.211.250.00 


2,728,000.00 
100,000.00 


2,728,000.00 
100,000.00 


$6,436, 200. 00 


$6 441,200. 00 $5,000.00 


I $14, 977, 234.98 


$76.797 873.51 $74 48,314, 781. 51 


825 112,655.02 


ee : $4,909,379.23 
13,934,845.23 
4,441,396.54 
3,647,445.25 
91,115.94 
7,800.00 
2,487,916.68 
3,934,430.58 
27,625.06 
1,340,492.35 


$34,822,446.86 





D $6,70 701, 389. 30 


$1,691,268.24 
995,686.35 


Tee eT ECT CTT Te $2, 686,954.59 D $83, 454, 500. 35 


, EE eee ee eee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee eee $2,592,273.04 
PE ne Ee ne ee PE en ne ae nt dn ee ee ee ee 1,506,.087.06 
Operating Keserves oo eee e eee eee ce eee eee cess nen e seer eee eee esses e esses eeeeeseseereeeseenesenes 3,056,553.31 
Accrued Depreciaticn- “Equipment .....cccccsccccccccceccccssccsecesecees oO beer eeees scveenacees ae 45,465,368.39 
Other Unadiusted Credits (Interdepartmental Accounts in Process of Adjustment) ..................0005 2,96 2 ,368.97 
pO Be eT TT Tee TTT Te TT Tee eT TT TTT LETT TT Lee $55 642,650.77 I $2,216,022.28 
CORPORATE SURPLUs: 
Adtitiens te Prepesty through Trncome and Saran: o.oo sccccccccccsseescscecscccecsesessews $26,307,730.70 
Oe Sd ieee TERRE ake aeie a enen ee car a hibe accble nel ew alee hich 193,843.84 
ProFitt AND Loss 
SE 31435 ook Nceccekidciiaeaaeesduindas yields chsica dene bamalenieic 32,223,524.35 
Tete CmeeeES TINE: 6a oie 6h CON 6 Khe Rdsd Kc rac ciacneeeen’’s $58,725, 098. 89 I $17,792,968.22 
5d eKeneeASROREOE COD SEES Obese eee nawe $900, 191, 932.62 D $55,169,664.17 


COG TOU | 6 60k 66 cc cdncsecdeeseweseonaes 
I indic: ates increase. 
D indicates decrease. 


The following securities bear the endorsement cf The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company jointly with other Companies, viz. 
lst Mortgage Sterling Bonds, $6,499,780.60; Richmond-Washington Company, 
The Company, through its sul sidiary, 
,000.00 Consclidated First Mortgage Bonds of The Dayten and Michigan Railroad Company. 
accounts 


Tert minal Railroad Company, 
rminal Company, Ist Mortgage Bonds $12,000U,000.00. 





7 
‘The above General Balance Sheet presents an accurate statement of the 


: Kentucky and Indiana 
ist Mortgage Bonds $10 ,000,000.00; Washington 
The Toledo and Cincinnati Railroad Company, guarantees 


of the Company as of December 31, 1923. 
J. J. EKIN, 


Comptroller. 














each with a capacity of eight cars per hour. 


uring Federal Contrel, and with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the period immediately following Federal Control, commonly called the 
Guaranty Period. The results cf such settlements are reflected in the 
Profit and: Loss acccunt cf the Company. The Company did not receive 
settlement the full amount of compensation and guaranty to which it 
elieved itself rightfully entitled. However, considering the enormous task 
nfrenting the Director General and the Commission involved in making 
ettlement with all the railroads of the United States and the magnitude 
the issues affected necessitating the adoption of fixed principles applicable 
all carriers, the Company believes that the settlements secured by it 
ere as fair as could reasonably be expected in the circumstances. That 
ortion of its rightful claims which it did not receive may be considered 
is the Company’s contribution to the winning of the war and the readjust- 
nent that follewed. 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS TO ROAD. 
During the year there was expended for additions and betterments to 
ad the gress sum of $10,749,968.68 and after deducting the cost of re- 


newals and retirements there was a net increase in the investment account 


{ $6,704,906.84. 

Of the more important work undertaken during the year was the con- 
truction of a new grain elevator at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., to 
place elevators “B” and “C” destroyed by fire caused by lightning on 
uy 2, 1922. The new elevator is of concrete construction throughout, 
f the most modern type and reflects the latest development in elevator 
nstruction and practice. The elevator will have an_ initial capacity of 
200,000 bushels and can be expanded indefinitely by the erection of 
ditional storage units. The work house and storage bins are set back 


500 feet from the water front, the grain being handled between the 


elevator and wharves by six continuous belts having a capacity of 150,000 
bushels per hour. Storage tracks for 50@ cars will be provided and the 
rain will be delivered to the elevaters by means of four car dumpers, 
There will be a marine tower 


| ADVERTISEMENT] 


with a capacity cf 4,000 bushels per hour for unloading grain received 
hy water. A drying and cleaning plant with capacity of 40,000 bushels 
rer hour is provided. Every part. of the structure will be equipped with 
dust-collecting devices, and no efforts have been spared to insure fire 
prevention and safety in operation. Most satisfactory progress has been 
made in this werk and it is expected that the elevator will be ready for 
the reception of grain about August 1, 1924. 

To meet the increasing dem: ands for wharfage at Locust Point, Pier 3 is 
under construction. This is a new pier and will be 1,000 feet long by 
185 feet wide with a two-story superstructure. Pier 10 is also being ex 
tended, and Pier 5 is heing remodelled and a storage shed erected thereon. 

To permit the more extended vse of heavier power 187 bridges were re- 
constructed and reinforced during the year. 

To enable the Company to discontinue the use of lines of other carriers 
and to facilitate the movement of traffic a new double track line is being 
constructed between Millvale and Etna, Pa., 2.16 miles in length, and its 
completion is anticipated in the latter part of 1924. 

These and other expenditures are shown in Table 4, grouped according 
to the classification prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS TO EQUIPMENT. 
The fcllowing equipment was acquired during the year: 


15 Locomotives, 
91 Passenger Train Cars, 
11.659 Freight Train Cars, 
19 Work Equipment Units, 
6 Floating ‘and Miscellaneous Equipment Units, 
Ct: DE Mile sdiieehedaaisa vided an gitchon net aawe so $31,259,959.2 


The following equipment was retired during the year. 
208 Loccmotives. 
25 Passenger Train Cars, 
4,082 Freight Train Cars, 
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1,597 Work Equipment Units, ' 
11 Floating and Miscellaneous Equipment Units, 
having a eek WOltO Ob. ccccccccccccccccecs $5,676,136.25 


There was also a reducticn in value due to the 
transfer of equipment from one class to 
another on account of age of... 488,500.09 

Making the net increase in the value of equip- 
ment owned and in service at end of the year............... 


6,164,636.34 


$25,094,422.88 


increase in tractive power of locomotives acquired over 
2,031,386 pounds, and an increase in tonnage capacity 
freight cars retired of 348,628 tons. 


There was an 
locomotives retired of 
of freight cars acquired over 


COMPANIES AND OPERATIONS. 


interests in the 


SUBSIDIARY 


As of July 1, 1923, the Cempany disposed of all its 
Millers Creek Rail- 


Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway Company and the 

road Company, and also, as of November 1, 1923, disposed of its interest 
in the Long Fork Railway Company. These properties are all lccated in 
Kentucky and separated by some distance from the railroad owned and 
operated by your Company, access thereto being dependent upon the 
lines of railrcad of cther carriers over which your Company did not have 
trackage rights [he original purposes for which the Company acquired 
these lines having been accomplished their further retention was deemed 
not necessary to the future interests of the Company, and they were dis- 


posed of to advantage. Each of the companies was separately operated in 
the interest of your Company. up to the date of sale, and the results of such 
operations are included in the income account of the Company shown in 
Table 1, 

Statement of the operations of the Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad Company and the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company, 
the two remaining separately operated subsidiaries, will be found in Table 
16, the net result of such operations being also included in the income account 


of the parent Company in Table 
FEDERAL VALUATION. 
As stated in the report for 1922, all valuation surveys, maps, schedules 
and inventories have been practically completed. While a few preliminary 
engitiecering, land and accounting reports fer minor properties have been 


Commission, no reports of any 
and Ohio or its principal 
reports for these 


Commerce 
have been received for the Baltimore 
contrelled properties. It is expected that preliminary 
ah will be received during the latter part of the year 1924. The 
Valuation Department is engaged in the preparation of the necessary data 
in order that these reports may be expeditiously handled when received 
and a quick comparison made with the Gevernment’s findings and exceptions 
taken if and when the facts warrant, within the limited time provided 
in the Valuaticn Act. 
To December 31, 1923, 
ition of this Company’s 
Valuation Act, not including 
valuation firces. 


reccived trom the Interstate 


character 


there has been expended $3,512,220 in the valu- 
properties under the provisions of the Federal 
amcunts expended by the Government’s own 


DEPARTMENT. 
the Relief and 


RELIEF 


Report of the operations of Savings Features of the 


Relief Department, conducted in the interest of those employes desiring 
to avail themselves of its privileges, will be found in_Table 13. 
There were 63,974 employes in the service of the Company at December 
31, 1923, of whom 54,037 were members of the Relief Department. 
Pension payments to retired employes, while administered through the 
officers of the Relief Department, are contributed wholly by the Company 


special rcll. The number of pensioners on the roll at 


and constitute a 


the end of 1923 was 1,274, a net increase of 41 for the year. Pension 
payments for 1923 amounted to $435,502.55, an increase of $27,715.81 over 
the previous year. Since the inauguration of the Pension Feature in 


October, 1884, the Company has expended $5,473,605.84 account of pen- 


sions to superannuated employes. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

At the annual meeting of the Baltimore and Ohio Stockholders in No 
vember, 1921, the President, after presenting the Annual Report of the 
affairs of the Company for 1929, made the following statement: 

“Notwithstanding all that I have said concerning the difficulties 
of the present situation, I am personally optimistic concerning the 
future, and I feel confident that if the Transportation Act of 1920 
is left in its present shape until the railroads have had time and 
opportunity to give the law a fair trial, that we will be able, slowly 
perhaps, but certainly able, to work out of our present difficulties, 
ana I hope under the terms of the present Transportation Act to 
see railroad securities once more restored to the confidence of the 


investing public While the Transpertation Act of 1920 does not 


afford a perfect cr final solution of the railroad problem, it is, 
in my opinion, distinctly in advance of anything which we have 
heretofore had in that direction, and to my mind the Act, even in 


its present shape, is susceptible of being so applied as to measur- 
ably, if not fully, meet the requirements of the situation. In any 
event, I think it ought to be given a fair trial before any attempt 
is made to materially amend it.” 

The real essence cf the Transportation Act of 1920 is contained in that 
part of the Act known as Section 15a which provides, among other things, 
a rule for rate-making for the guidance cf the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. While there have been demands from certain quarters for the 
repeal of this section of the Act, Congress. wisely it is believed, has so 
far refrained from making any changes in the Act as originally passed. 

Realizing the necessities for the greatest improvement and expansion 

ssible of the country’s transportation facilities the Association of Railway 
Se early in 1923 perfected arrangements for a more complete co- 
operation between the railroads themselves and with the shipping public, 
and an announcement was made at the same time that the railroads as a 
whole had authorized expenditures estimated at $1,100,000,000 for new 
equipment and additional facilities. In that connection the following state- 
ment on behalf of the railroads was made: 

“The railroads of the country are raising this enormous amount 
of additional capital largely through borrowed money, on the abiding 
faith in the fairness of the American people, and reliance on the 
continuance of the policy announced in the Transportation Act of 
1920, as a measure of reasonable protection to investment in rail- 
road property.”’ 
The program then adopted 
$1,059,149,000 during the year 
provements. It is extremely 


expenditure of 
other im- 
expenditure 


resulted in the actual 
1923 for new equipment and 
doubtful if such an enormous 


would have been undertaken at that time had it not been for the assurance, 
implied at 


least, in Section 15a of the Transportation Act. 
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During the year the railroads handled successfully and efficiently a volume 
of traffic greatly in excess of that ever previously handled during a similar 
period and did so with practically no car shortage and with no congestion. 
The more than 10 per cent. reduction in freight rates, effective in the last 
half of 1922, was, with further: reductions subsequently made, fully effective 
throughout the year 1923. The return on property earned by the Class 
I railroads of the country as a whole was approximately 5.19 per cent. 

As its participation in the 1923 program of betterments the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company expended for new equipment and additions to its 
property $31,799,329.72, and operating under the terms and subject to all 
the resi rictions of the present Act, the Company, as previously stated herein, 
moved in 1923 the largest volume of traffic in its entire history and realized 
therefrom the greatest gross and net earnings ever earned during a similar 
period of time. The surplus remaining after providing for upkeep, fixed 
charges and taxes, was over $22,000,000, a larger sum than ever realized 
before from one year’s operation, and after providing for the dividends 
declarcd upen the preferred and commcn stocks there remained a balance 
of appreximately $16,000,000 available for the payment of capital obliga- 
ticms and for imprcvements and additions to the property. 

It 1s believed that the results of the Company’s operations in 1923 fully 


confirm the President’s forecast to the stockholders in 1921 quoted from 
above. 
Once more it is suggested that stockholders ought to use their influence 


if possible, any change in the Transportation Act until it has 
had a further and more complete trial. It is not true, as sometimes claimed, 
that the Act guarantees to the railroads any fixed rate of return. At most, 
it simply assures to the roads an opportunity to earn a fair but limited 
return upen the lawfully ascertained value of the property used for trans- 
portation purposes, provided, however, that they are able to earn such return 
from the business to be moved and at the rates fixed in accordance with the 
rule prescribed by Congress itself. A further trial of the Act in its present 
form is urged not only in the interest of the stockholders, but in the larger 
interest of the public as well. 

ie pneanes 31, 1923, there were 33,573 stockholders of the Company of 
record. 


to prevent, 





It is with deep regret that the Board records the death of Directors and 
Officers of the Company as follows: 

Frederick H. Goff, Director, who died March 14, 1923, having served the 
Company in this capacity since November 19, 1917, and for many years 
previous as its legal representative in Cleveland, Okio. The minute adopted 
by the Roard in connection with Mr. Goff’s death will be found cn page 13. 

Richard H. Williams, Director, who died April 28, 1923. Shortly after 
Mr. Williams’ electicn his health became impaired and he died suddenly 
and unexpectedly on the date mentioned. 

. Herbert Mf. Matthews, Coal Traffic Manager, who died July 10, 1923. 
Mr. Matthews entered the service of the Company in 1897, and served 
faithfully and efficiently in various capacities until the date of his death. 

The Board takes pleasure in recording its appreciation of the fine spirit 
of ‘oyal and efficient co-operation manifested by the officers and employes 
during the year. Its continuance should insure real and lasting benefits to 
the Company, to all those in its employ and to the public as well. 

By order of the Board, DANIEL WILLARD, 


President. 
TABLE 1. 


CorPoRATE INCOME AND SurRPLus Accounts. 


Year Enpvep Decemeer 31, 1923, tn ComPaARISON WITH 
DecEMRBER 31, 1922. 


Year EnpeEp 


Tne Battimore ann Ouro Raitroap Company. 











Corporate INcower Account. 
Increase 
Year 1923, Year 1922. or Decrease. 
AVERAGE Mites OPERATED... *5,206.87 5,212.05 —5.18 
Ratu way OpEerATING REVENUES: 
ED erin’ oom tapas .. .-$208.587,996.20 $159,506,624.69 $49,081,371.51 
Passencer 606e20e000 30,752,790.80 26,801,741.73 3,951,049.07 
7 eee ‘ 2,526,213.34 2,593,804.83 —67,591.49 
I. ccs unadwsit nak orn 4,992,622.90 4,467,546.23 $25,076.67 
Other Transportation Revenue 3,535,610.59 3,129,144.29 406,466.30 
Miscellaneous Revenue...... 5,199,201.43 4,344,307.90 854,893.53 
Total Raalway Cyanang 
Revenues ...... see $255,594, 435.26 $200,843,169.67 $54,751,265.59 








RAILWAY OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Maintenance of Way and 

Structures ....... eeeeee $29,318,700.72 $23,325,886.80  $5,992,813.92 
Maintenance of E quipment. 63.881.472.30 48,439,422.37 15,442,049.93 
, See oes 3,916,435.76 3.560,796.63 355,639.13 
Transportation ... «+ 94,676,661.15 82,408,878.33 12,267,782.82 
Miscellaneous Operations. . 1,652.199.60 1,647,881.02 . 5,318.58 
OS eee cocece 5,917,658.45 5,658,981.82 258,676.63 
Transportation for Invest- 

ment—Credit .......sceee. 40,166.55 20,472.57 19,693.98 


Railway Operating _ ee 
sccccsenesenes 


Total 
Expenses .... 323,961.43 $165,021,374.40 





Net Revexve From RAaILway 
OPERATIONS .....-ececeeee+ $56.270,473.83 $35,821,795.27 $20,448,678.56 


Ratio of Operating Expenses 




















to Operating Revenues...... 77.98% 82.16% —4. -18% 
OTHER OPERATING CHARGES: 
Railway Tax Accruals...... $9,834,128.86 $6,769 ,093.26 $3,065,035.60 
Uncollectible — Rev- 
GUMGB ccceccecsosececccss 131,286.01 85,821.61 45,464.40 
Equi 3,139,711.37 3,957,430.54 —817,719.17 
Joint Facility vad = 
BUS ccusadececcevcnsness 1,032,218.29 1,274,444.65 _ 242,226. 36 
Total Other Operating 
SRD  acewhscsntvoces $14,137,344.53 $12,086,790.06 $2,050,554.47 
Net Rareway Operatine In- 
COME AS DEFINED IN THE 
TRANSPORTATION Act oF 1920 $42,133,129.30 $23,735,005.21 $18,398,124.09 











July 19, 1924 


OTHER CORPORATE INCOME: 
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Income from Lease of Read $17,144.80 $17,895.46 —$750.66 

Miscellaneous Rent Income. 968,560.11 1,068,200.18 —99,640.07 

Miscellaneous Nonoperating 

Physical Property ......... 213,044.90 121,454.97 91,589.93 

Separately Operated Proper- 

CS rrr 296,451.94 423,242.61 —126,790.67 

Dividend Income ...... - 1,914,723.50 1,886,367.50 28,356.00 

Income from Funded Securi- 

Cr cxsndsecennn sae senes 1,628,601.42 1,758,486.86 —129,885.41 

Income from Unfunded Se- 

curities and Accounts..... 902,393.38 493,864.89 408,528.49 

Income frem Sinking and 

Other Reserve Funds...... 67,450.45 395,818.08 —328,367.63 

Miscellaneous Income 24,149.84 21,801.84 2,348.00 
Tctal Other Corporate In- 

GHD. cc dcctewrecsccesas $6,032,520.34  $6,187,132.39 —$154,612.05 
Gross Corporate INCOME.... $48,165,649.64 $29,922,137.60 $18,243,512.04 
DepucTicns FROM Gross Cor- 

PORATE INCOME: 

Rent for Leased Roads..... $394,266.38 $283,213.71 $111,052.67 

Miscellaneous Rents ....... 519,196.36 432,855.08 86,341.28 

Miscellaneous Tax Accruals. 279,576.96 271,835.21 7,741.75 

Separately Operated Proper- 

OY ins ct eke anes 794,285.78 1,186,411.02 —392,125.24 

Interest on Funded Debt... 23,333,142.78 22,810,615.53 522,527.25 

Interest on Unfunded Debt. 304,519.52 439,448.19 —134,928.67 

Miscellaneous Income Charges 118,625.96 122,385.57 —3,759.61 
Total Deductions from Gross 

Corporate Income ...... $25,743,613.74 $25,546,764.31 $196,849.43 
Net Corporate INcoME...... $22,422,035.90 $4,375,373.29 $18,046,662.61 
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Corporate Surptus Account. 
Prortt Axp Loss Account: 
Cool Eatamec, Demeeer 31, B9besccccccccccesececcsece $20,015,285.03 
Net Corporate Income for Year 1923....... $22,422,035.90 
Miscellaneous Adjustments—Net Credit.... 1,309,248.63 23,731,284.53 
DE. nckcnsckabeed ck denen hehe es bebdnsdsessuesen $43,746,569.56 
Appropriaticns During Year 1923: 
Income applied to Sinking and other Re- 
ote TEE. ns 6050 104d seedesehetenasees $119,948.23 
incowe transterred to “‘Additions to Prop- 
erty Through Income and Surplus”...... 5,250,000.00 
Dividends on Preferred Stock at 4 per cent. 
OP BEE onnccndtne es OnS5084S OR RESO 2,354,527.24 
Dividends on Commen Stock at 5 per cent. 
per annum (six months)...........ee8-- 3,798,569.74 11,523,045.21 
Credit Balance December 31, 1923......cccccccccesece $32,223,524.35 
Appit:ons To Property THRouGH INCOME AND SwerPLus: 
Credit Balance December 31, 1922........ $20,736,232.78 
Income and Surplus appro- 
priate during the Year 1923 $5,250,000.00 
Miscellameous .22.cccccccce 321,497.92 5,571,497.92 
Credit Balance December 31, 1923........ccccccescsces 26,307 ,730.70 
Stnktns Funp RESERVES: 
Credit Balance December 31, 1922........ $180,612.86 
eS TN TOs sc cceciossricees 13,230.98 
Credit Balance December 31, 1923...........0cseeeeee 193,843.84 
Total Corporate Surplus, Credit Balance December 31, 
BD -cewsetakeseseesdbeneysceelahens6s beceeeseuuone $58,725,098.89 





*Excludes the 96.71 miles of passenger trackage rights between Philadelphia 
and New York. 
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(Continued from page 130) 

Muscle SHOALS, BIRMINGHAM & Pensacora.—Sale Ordered.— 
Following the foreclosure of a mortgage, this road has been 
ordered sold on a date to be set by the court. The Muscle Shoals, 
3irmingham & Pensacola operates between Pensacola, Fla., and 
Kimbrough, Ala., 143 miles. W. B. Harbeson, of Pensacola, is 
receiver, 

New OrLeans, Texas & Mexico—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and pledge $3,752,000 of first mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds and to pledge $981,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds. 


OKLAHOMA  City-Apa-AtoKa.—Acquisition—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the acquisition by this 
company of control by lease of the Oklahoma City Shawnee In- 
terurban and also of a line formerly owned by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas from Coalgate to Atoka, 13.56 miles, including the 
right to joint use of the M-K-T terminals at Atoka. 


Sr. Louts, BROWNSVILLE & MExico.—Tentative Valuation—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation 
report as of June 30, 1919, in which the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned is placed at $12,914,800 
and that of the property used at $12,876,327. The outstanding 
capitalization as of valuation date was $13,821,497. 


St. Lovrs-San Francisco.—Acquisition—This company and 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis have jointly applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the 
icquisition by the Fort Scott company of the entire capital stock, 
$1,775,400, of the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield and for the 
leasing of the property to the St. Louis-San Francisco. It is 
stated that this will simplify the corporate relations and permit 
more economical and efficient operation. 

TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annnal Report—The second annual re- 


port for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income 
f $169,646. The first annual report covered the 11 months ended 


lecember 31, 1922. The income account for the year 1923 follows: 
a a es Se ee ee ee $2,336,960 
issenger revenue . ef ee ee eet ee ee 546,518 
Fotal cperating revenues............ se a 3,055,803 
[aintenance of way and siructures icdedakanamadilib es anne 522,575 
laintenance of equipmeni 509,287 
raffic POET eT SPT oT Te UTES TTT LCL Te 75,651 
EE Cun d inne endedi-osesbetececns ka cues 1,180,380 
nera eec-o-9 SNE alae ahr tia ae Add 117,464 
fe re eee errr ye eee 2,404,258 
‘et revenue from railway operations. ..........cceccccccecs 651,545 
ilway tax accrual! pan ‘ ere ni 75.556 
ailway operating income 575.875 
Gross income — . van wkhee Oa 611,67 
tal deductions from gross income........ 442,632 
Be SE Cc kee edew vivab650006600eb50N4 NEN RESOES 169,046 





Texas & Paciric.—Notes—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the issue of a note or notes for $4,400,000 
to the director general of railroads and the pledge as security 
therefor of $5,500,000 of general and refunding mortgage bonds. 


VIRGINIAN.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue 
$3,133,000 of first mortgage 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds and to 
actually issue and sell $10,000,000 of such bonds to the National 
City Corapany and Lee, Higginson & Co., at 93. The Virginian 
Terminal has also asked authority to issue $1,109,000 of its first 
mortgage 5 per cent 50-year gold bonds and the Virginian has 
asked authority to guarantee them and to pledge them under its 
first mortgage and also to nominally issue a like amount of its 
first mortgage bonds, 


Yazoo & MIssissippr VALLEY.—Tentative Valuation.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has. served a tentative valuation 
report as of June 30, 1915, in which the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned is placed at $38,252,326 
and that of the property used at $40,088,029. The outstanding 
capitalization as of valuation date was $53,983,927 and the invest- 
ment in road and equipment as stated on the books was $60,738,490, 
which the report readjusts to $59,742,397. The cost of reproduc- 
tion new of the property owned is reported as $40,895,888 and 
that of the property used as $42,781,309, while the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation is reported as $31,867,714 for the property 
owned and $33,327,830 for the property used. 


Dividends Declared 


& Passumpsic Rivers.—Preferred, 3 per cent, payable August 
1 to holders of record July 

Cuba Railroad.—Preferred, 3 
record July 15; preferred, 3 per cent, payable Feb. 2, 
record Jan. 15, 1925 


Valley.—3 


Connecticut 


per cent, payable August 1 to holders of 
. 1925 to holders of 
Massawippi to holders of record 
July 1. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—3% 
holders of record July 19. 

Virginian.—Preferred, 3 per cent, semi-annually, payable August 1 to 
holders of record July 21. ; 


per cent, payable August 1 


per cent, payable August 1 to 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
July 15 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WR: SI toss ace wacces comand care 68.85 68.83 61.32 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Ig nec bees asananeene 87.81 87.75 82.41 
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Executive 


W. B. Drake, superintendent of the Houston Port Commis- 
sion, has been elected president of the newly organized Port 
Terminal Railroad of Houston, Tex. 


W. D. Forster, vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield, with headquarters at Goldfield, Nev., 
has resigned on account of ill health. 


The jurisdiction of Edward G. Buckland, vice-president and 
general counsel of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., has been extended 
so to include law, finance and corporate relations. Mr. Buck- 
land hitherto has had charge of law and finance. The juris- 
diction of Arthur P. Russell, vice-president, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., will hereafter include real estate, taxes, 
valuation and public relations. In co-operation with vice- 
president Buckland, Mr. Russell has been in immediate charge 
of valuation work, and will handle it to the final valuation. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Fred Baker, paymaster of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, B. C., retired on June 30, after 48 
years of railway service. 


W. H. Whitehead, auditor of the Lehigh & New England, 
with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa., has been promoted to 
general auditor, with the same headquarters. 


Henry H. Lee, whose promotion to treasurer of the Penn- 
svlvania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 5, was born on November 
3, 1880, at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. He re- 
ceived his education in 
the public schools and 
was graduated from the 
Media, Pa., high school 
in June, 1897, entering 
railway service on May 
1 of the following year 
as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of passen 
ger receipts of the 
Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia. Later in the 
same year he was trans 
ferred to the comp- 
troller’s department and 
in 1901 to the office of 
Captain John P. Green, 
then first vice-president. 
On April 1, 1909, fol 
lowing the retirement 
of Captain Green, he 
became chief clerk to Henry Tatnall, then fourth vice-presi- 
dent and later third vice-president. On May 8, 1912, when 
the custom of designating the vice-presidents numerically was 
discontinued, Mr. Lee became chief clerk to the vice-president 
in charge of finance. During the period of federal control he 
was one of those selected to remain in the corporate service, 
becoming assistant treasurer, in addition to acting as chief 
clerk to the vice-president in charge of finance. Throughout 
the federal control period and also the subsequent guaranty 
period, Mr. Lee was largely engaged on work in connection 
with the financial relations between the corporations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System and the government. With 
the termination of federal control he continued as assistant 
treasurer, the position he held at the time of his promotion. 
Mr. Lee’s entire railway service has been with the Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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J. C. James, general attorney of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to general solicitor in charge of litigation other than com- 
merce valuation and tax litigation, a newly created position. 
T. J. Lawless, attorney, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general attorney, succeeding Mr. James. 


Benjamin I. Spock, formerly general solicitor of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and for the last six years gen- 
eral counsel of the Chase Company of Waterbury, Conn., has 
been appointed general counsel of the New Haven, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., effective August 1. Norman 
S. Buckingham, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
legal affairs, will hereafter perform the same duties with the 
title of assistant to the general counsel. 


H. L. Goldbeck has been appointed comptroller of the South 
Australian Railways with headquarters at Adelaide. Mr. Gold- 
beck was timekeeper and division accountant for the Southern 
Pacific from 1907 to 1912. From 1912 to 1919 he was travel- 
ing accountant and statistician for the vice-president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 
He then served for a short time with the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass as accountant and acting auditor. From 1920 
to 1922 he served as special accountant to the vice-president of 
the St. Louis Southwestern. From November 15, 1922, to 
the time of his recent promotion, June 30, 1924, he has been 
serving as a special representative for the chief commissioner 
of the South Australian Railways. 


Walter McFarland, assistant counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been appointed general attorney for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He was born on March 30, 1888, at Washington, D. C., 
and graduated from Georgetown University Law School in 
1911. He began the general practice of law in the District of 
Columbia on October 1, 1911, and was appointed a special 
agent in the Bureau of Inquiry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on February 11, 1913, which position he held 
until April 8, 1913, when he was appointed assistant attorney. 
On June 1, 1914, he was made confidential clerk to one of 
the commissioners, which position he held until December 
1, 1914, when he became an attorney and was given the 
designation of examiner. On June 1, 1920, he was appointed 
assistant counsel for the commission, which position he has 
held until his recent appointment. 


Mechanical 


G. S. West, general foreman of the Cumberland Valley 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed assistant 
master mechanic of the Meadow shops, New York division, 
succeeding J. A. Sheedy, promoted. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. S. Robinson, general supervisor, maintenance of way, of 
the Maine Central with headquarters at Portland, Me., has 
been promoted to engineer maintenance of way succeeding 
G. F. Black with the same headquarters. H. W. Stetson, 
roadmaster, with headquarters at Lewiston, Me., has been 
promoted to general supervisor maintenance of way succeed- 
ing Mr. Robinson. 


Obituary 


Bluford Wilson, receiver and president of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill, died 
in that city on June 15. 


John C. Trautwine, Jr., a collaborator with his father in the 
editing of the widely-known “Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book,” 
died at Philadelphia on July 4. Mr. Trautwine was born on 
March 17, 1850, at Philadelphia. 


J. F. Horrigan, freight claim agent of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and chairman of the 
freight claim division of the American Railway Association, 
died on July 8 following an operation. 
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